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EDITORIAL Healing the Earth, Healing Ourselves... 


Healing of the Earth is central to all our Quaker concerns... No peace without a planet... 
No justice without a planet.... Those who care about the Earth must feel 1ts woundedness 
as our own.... How can we look our children and grandchildren in the eye unless we do 
all we can to give them a future? They need to know that we care, and that we tried. — 


Elizabeth Watson (1991) 


lizabeth Watson—writer, speaker, workshop leader, and beloved Friend— 

passed away on February 24th of this year, but her wise words and caring 
spirit live on, inspiring us to “do all we can to give [our chidren and grandchil- 
dren] a future.” 

During the 21st century we face two potentially lethal challenges: how to 
deal with violent conflict fueled by religious extremism, and how to preserve our 
planet from ecological destruction caused by ignorance and greed. Both of these 
challenges have spiritual as well as political and social dimensions, and they are 
both interrelated. 

A significant development in the ecology movement during the past couple 
of decades has been an increasing awareness of religion’s role—both for good and 
ill—in the ecological fate of our planet. 

That’s why we have decided to make Quaker environmentalism a focus of 
Friends Bulletin for the next year or so. 

Friends Bulletin will continue to cover the wide range of concerns that are 
important to Western Friends, but special attention will be given to what Friends 
are doing to put into practice our testimony on harmony with nature. As PYM’s 
Faith and Practice observes, “We now find ourselves called toward a new testi- 
mony. We must witness to the planetary crisis of our times and to our own role in 
it. We can no longer turn away from the harm done to fragile biological systems.” 

I am pleased that we can include BeFriending Creation in this issue. We are 
also collaborating with EarthLight to produce a book about spirtual ecology. These 
pioneering environmental publications were “midwived” by two former FB edi- 
tors, Shirley Ruth and Bob Schutz. Now that these publications have (so to speak) 
grown up, graduated, and made a significant contribution to the ecology move- 
ment, we are delighted to share their message with our readers and to help carry 
their work forward to its next level. 

Our lead article is by Marshall Massey, who “started it all” with his prophetic 
witness at Pacific Yearly Meeting in 1985. He shares with us the spiritual basis for 
our Quaker witness on the environment. 

I hope that other Friends will submit articles dealing with the spiritual, pro- 
phetic and practical aspects of Quaker environmentalism. 

Let me conclude with some observations about the image of a couple watch- 
ing a waterfall that I chose for the cover of this issue. It seemed a lovely, upbeat 
way to suggest being in unity with nature. Yet it also reminded me of an old 
saying: “Romance often begins with a waterfall and ends with a leaky faucet.” So 
it is with our love of nature. We begin with wonder at God’s creation, and end up 
puzzled and frustrated by the mess we humans have made of the world. I think 
that Elizabeth would agree that our concern for the integrity of creation must 
begin in our own backyards, and in our own hearts. We can't heal the planet or 
ourselves all alone. We need Divine Assistance, and we need Friends. 


/Nethou Maniunce 
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Quaker 


F nvironmentalism 


by Marshall Massey 
Omaha (NB) Friends Meeting 


Iowa Yearly Meeting (Conservative) 


QUAKER ENVIRONMENTALISM Is 
DIFFERENT 


Quaker environmentalism is different 
from most other kinds of religious 
environmentalism because Quakerism 
itself is different! And so, to understand 
the one, we need to start by looking at 
the other. 

Now, there are three things in our 
Quaker tradition that, in my opinion, 
explain nearly all the striking differences 
between our Religious Society and most 
other Christian bodies: 


Originally published April 1, 1999, at 
Sutte101.com. Used with permission of 
MarsHALL MASSEY, who proposed the 
creation of the North American Quaker 
environmental organization—the Friends 
Committee on Unity with Nature — in a 
1985 plenary address to Friends in California. 
He helped set up the actual organization at the 
annual gathering of Friends General 
Conference two years later. He presently serves 
as staff for the Environmental Projects Center 
in Omaha, NB, and leads workshops on 
witnessing skills for and 
environmental groups. Marshall is a member 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting (Conservative) of the 
sir ate Society of Friends. 
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First, ours is truly 
a Society of mystics. 
It’s not just a sub- 
ordinate order of 
mystics within some 
larger denomination. 
Nor is it just a denom- 
ination that happens 
fOMCONtaineanlOtLOr 
mystics. Its whole reason for existing is 
our shared commitment to a continuing 
mystical experience—a commitment 
that we express through our unique 
form of worship, waiting on the 
Presence in our midst.! 

Our historic testimony is that a// 
people are called to such mysticism. Just 
as Christ called Zacchaeus to come 
down out of the tree into his presence, 
there to be transformed,’ so the living 
God calls each one of us today to come 
down out of our hideaways into His 
presence, and be transformed here and 
now. 

And our waiting worship is a 
straightforward answer to this calling; 
for it consists simply of turning our 
attention in God’s direction, letting our 
minds fall silent and our hearts open, 
so as to hear and feel what God has to 
teach us. One could go to Sunday 
worship at any other denomination 
merely to be entertained by distractions 
—the choir, the sermon, the ancient 
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ritual. But Quaker waiting worship is 
devoid of such distractions, so that there 
is really just one reason to take part in it 
—namely, to listen to God Himself. 

Second, our mysticism isn’t just 
contemplative, but is strongly prophetic 
in nature. 

By this I mean: we don’t just sink 
into a passive contemplation of God’s 
presence, as a monk might in his cell 
(though we do treasure the “meditative” 
experience of God). But going to the 
place of conscience within us,’ and 
experiencing God as our Counselor 
(Paraklete) there, we seek to feel and 
know His will in that place—both His 
will regarding ourselves and His will 
concerning the world.* And this 
experience then impels us to action’? — 
and the action it impels us to is very 
often an act to address some sort of lack 
in the world: either a correction of our 
own erring behavior, or a healing 
response to some wound that another 
has Heseage ora ne to some 
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unrighteousness we have recognized in 
the world around us. 

In these ways, our mystical 
experience makes us into witnesses. to 
the world—witnesses regarding God’s 
will for our time—witnesses who speak, 
not from ancient scripture or church 
dogma, but from their own fresh and 
immediate encounters with God— 
which, of course, is what prophecy is all 
about! It’s true that the way we do it 
today differs in various points from the 
way that prophets did it in Biblical 
times: for instance, we don't generally 
live in the desert on locusts and wild 
honey. But that is a difference of style, 
not one of substance. At the level of 
substance, our mysticism is a direct 
continuation of the practice of the 
prophets in our time. 

Third, since our fundamental source 
of guidance is this inward experience — 
and since the source of this experience 
is God Himself—we do not let 
ourselves be ruled instead by mere 
human understandings of scripture, or 
by a human priesthood, or by human 
custom and tradition. We accept only 
the rule of God who is present here and 
now amongst us. 

Other branches of Christianity also 
have one or more of these features, at 
least to some extent. But I cannot think 
of any other branch of Christianity, or 
of any religion whatever, that not only 
has all three of these features, but makes 
them the central organizing features of 
its practice as Friends do. For other 
branches of Christianity, these three 
things are typically just one small part 
or aspect of the religious life. But for 
us, these three things are the living, 
beating heart of a true relationship with 
God. 

Well, it seems to me that these same 
three features also shape the way that 
Quaker environmentalists approach 
environmental issues. Here is what I mean: 


MystTICcAL CHARACTER 


First, because of our Society’s 
essentially mystical character, our 
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Quaker environmental movement has 
been swifter than most to give up old, 
unhealthy ways of thinking about 
nature. 

For instance, we have been quick to 
shake off the idea that the natural world 
is simply a collection of “properties” or 
“resources” that we are to exploit as 
“stewards.” For that may be how we are 
taught to think of nature by the profit- 
chasing world, with its superficial 
pseudo-pieties by which it seeks to 
justify the hardness of its heart,° but that 
is not how we Friends experience nature 
in God’s presence.’ 

Our religious experience of the 
natural world is pervaded by a strong 
sense of God’s presence immanent 
within it—a feeling so strong that it 
moves us directly to the worship of God, 
just as we would be moved to worship 


Finding 


Go sit with the trees. 

Talk to the rocks. 

Lose your mind to a sunset. 
Hone in on the rhythm of honey 


bees. 


Be what you cannot. 

Turn inside out what you expect. 
Find yourself in the meanders 
Of a stream’s eddies. 


Follow the endless wave 
Of a perfect note 
to the ends of the universe. 


Breathe in the universe 
And out yourself 
Until you cannot remember 


Which is which. 


It is not a soul mate you yearn for 
But union with the Divine. 

It is not the Divine you will find 
But yourself. 


- Rolene Otero Walker 
San Francisco (CA) Meeting 


in a church or temple where we 
suddenly became strongly conscious of 
God’s presence. 

And so we have come to look upon 
nature as a temple God created for 
Himself, and as deserving not of 
“stewardly” exploitation, but of healing 
and humble respect. And we have come 
to recognize that the non-human 
creatures are our fellow worshipers in 
that temple, our fellow inhabitants of 
God’s Kingdom, and to realize that as 
such they are entitled to all the rights, 
all the gentleness and consideration, that 
Christ himself would give them.® 

This difference has brought us to a 
rather more radical environmentalism 
than most churches have developed, 
because a concern for the creature’s 
rights and the sanctity of the natural 
world cuts far deeper than a mere 
concern for stewardship of resources. 
But I hasten to add that our radicalism 
is a very gentle one, in keeping with our 
peaceable character as Friends. 


PROPHETIC APPROACH 


Second, in keeping with our religion 
as a whole, our approach to 
environmental issues is markedly 
prophetic. 

I must confess that it has taken time 
for this prophetic character to emerge. 
When our modern Quaker religious- 
environmental movement began in the 
1980s, most of us who became involved 
in it didn’t understand at all what God 
was calling us to do; and so we spent 
our efforts on things like recycling 
programs, Earth Day tree-plantings, 
and lobbying for laws—good activities, 
yes, but really just carry-overs from the 
secular environmental movement, 
without any deeply religious or 
spiritually inspired character about 
them. 

But as our understanding has 
deepened, our activities have gradually 
been transformed. 

For instance, some of us have 
begun developing new cooperative 
approaches to agriculture sin 
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partnership with the native farmers of 
Costa Rica's Samenis, Valley— 
approaches that protect the soils and 
the forests, and shelter the wildlife, 
while providing a more reliable 
income and greater social justice for 
the farmers. This “San Luis Valley 
Project” not only reestablishes an 
environmentally righteous way of 
living in a fragile environment, but 
also stands as a witness to the world, 
of what is possible even for civilized 
humans in the tropics, if they return 
to what is right. 

Others of us have engaged in acts 
of civil disobedience in the face of 
wrongdoing, as for example in the face 
of reckless logging of old-growth 
forests—and have made their acts of 
civil disobedience, not just angry 
protests against something we find 
wrong, but instead, loving and positive 
and constructive reachings-out to the 
minds and hearts of those who are 
doing the destroying. 

In these and other ways that I do 
not have space to talk about here, 
environmentally minded Friends are 
coming to focus more and more on the 
two essential tasks of the prophet: 
first, to demonstrate, through their 
own deeds and lives, the possibilities 
for a greater righteousness that exist 
here in God’s world; and second, to 
recall the wrongdoers from their 
wrongdoings, as the prophet Nathan 
did with King David.’ For we have 
begun to see that such a reformation 
and redemption of the destroyers— 
meaning by “destroyers”, both 
ourselves and others—is the central 
business of God’s environmental 
movement. Without 
reformation, without 
redemption, our planet cannot be saved 
from destruction. 


such a 
such a 


GRASSROOTS CHARACTER 


Third, since our fundamental source 
of guidance is not a priesthood but an 
experience of God, our approach is 
utterly grassroots in character. 
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Our major Quaker religious- 
environmental organizations are not 
directed from a 
denominational headquarters, not led by 
people appointed from such a 
headquarters, and not subject to such a 
headquarters’ approval. They are self- 
organized, and composed solely of those 
who have come to the movement of 
their own volition, feeling themselves 
drawn by God’s Spirit into religious 
environmental work. 

This has given our Quaker religious 
environmental movement an important 
freedom: freedom to keep complete 
faith with the guidance it receives from 
the Spirit, without any sort of hindrance 
from outside—which includes freedom 
to rock the boat of convention, and 
freedom to challenge the world to 
reform, without hindrance from those 
who do not yet understand. 

I believe that this freedom of action 
just might prove decisive in time. But 


organized or 


we shall see. 
SOURCE OF GUIDANCE 


And fourth, since our fundamental 
source of guidance is the Paraklete rather 
than the scripture, our movement feels 
little need for constant recitation of 
Biblical “proof texts” to justify what it 
does. 

As we Quaker environmentalists 
seek to be guided and corrected by a 
collective experience of God’s will, we 
focus our efforts entirely on maintaining 
a complete, honest and humble 
faithfulness to this guidance. And as 
long as such a faithfulness exists, we find 
that it is a sufficient justification in and 
of itself! (We do, though, seek to be 
guided and corrected by scripture as 
well, as I think my running footnotes 
to this essay demonstrate.) 

And as we feel this way, when we 
appeal to other people to join us in 
environmental reform, we tend to speak 
of what our listeners can discover in their 
own hearts regarding God’s will — 
rather than trying to persuade our 
listeners by means of abstract scriptural 


apologetics. 

Thus our religious environ- 
mentalism tends to express itself in 
simple, down-to-earth, experiential 
ways. And I believe this has made our 
ministry and outreach far more 
effective than it otherwise might have 
been."! 


NOTES 


'Matthew 18:20; Psalm 46:10. 

*Luke 19:1-10. 

“Conscience” literally means “the place where 
we know with God”—from the Latin con-, 
“with”, plus sciens, “knowing”. The Biblical 
word for conscience is even clearer: synezdests, 
from syn-, “with,” plus eidesis, “the act of seeing 
or perceiving”: the place where we perceive with 
God what God perceives about things. 

‘John 14:26, 16:7-8, 16:13; Acts 2:16-18. 
*Psalm 25:4-5, Isaiah 30:21, I John 2:27. 
’The world cites the “dominion” verses in 
Genesis 1 and Psalm 8 to justify its callousness 
toward nature in the same way that the 
Pharisees cited Moses to justify their 
callousness toward their marriages. (See 
Christ’s words about marriage in Mark 10:4- 
9.) A closer look, though, suggests that the 
“dominion” verses have been mistranslated— 
that the verbs in question do not mean “to have 
dominion” in these passages, but mean 
something much gentler and less open to abuse: 
“to have the starring role in the cast, or the 
pivotal role in the drama.” Still, this is a matter 
beyond the scope of this brief essay. 

7And it is also not what the Bible teaches. 
Nowhere in the Bible are nature and the 
creatures portrayed as mere resources to be 
exploited. 

’This view is consistent with the Bible. The 
covenants of Noah (Genesis 9:8-17) and of 
Hosea (Hosea 2:14-20) both speak of the non- 
human creatures as nations entitled to treat 
with God and humanity on a covenantal basis. 
In other words, the non-human creatures are 
seen as our fellow sentient beings—beings who 
are fully capable of entering into agreements 
with us and with God, and whom God finds 
deserving of being included as full parties to 
such agreements. This makes them far more 
than mere objects or properties or resources. 
The covenant of Hosea (2:14) also speaks of 
the wilderness as a holy place where God is 
rediscovered and hope is reborn. 

*TT Samuel 12:1-12. 

1 Jian SEL, 

"Tt might be noted that Nathan spoke to David, 
and Christ to his listeners, in similarly down- 
to-earth fashion, without any heavy reliance on 
logical arguments from scripture. 


The Dime-a-saur (_omes to Strawberry Creek: 
What Price Are You Willing to Pay for a (qreener World? 


by Shelley Tenenbaum and 
Al Thompson 


Strawberry Creek Meeting 
(Berkeley, California) 


How can Quakers meaningfully 
demonstrate our concern for the 
environment? 

At Strawberry Creek Meeting in 
Berkeley about 
environmental issues have grown 
dramatically in the last few years. Our 
concerns stem from two interrelated 
areas: 1) a long-time commitment to 
restoring the natural environment and 
right-sharing of world resources, and 2) 
the resource war in Iraq. 

Our country uses a disproportionate 
amount of natural resources, particularly 
fossil fuels, compared to the rest of the 
world. It is not acceptable to us as 
Friends to use such a disproportionate 
share of resources. Worse, this use of 
resources results in pollution that has 
damaged natural ecosystems, degraded 
human health and led to global 
warming. 

The beginning of the Iraq war in 
2003 clarified to us the danger of our 
country’s fossil fuel addiction, both in 
terms of our long-held environmental 
concerns and our historical concern 
about waging war. We believe that an 
underlying cause of the war was the 
present administration's desire to 
increase the security of Middle East oil. 
We as a country are engaged in a war in 
Iraq, and not elsewhere, because Iraq is 
second only to Saudi Arabia in known 
oil reserves. We recognize that resource 
scarcity is a major source of conflict and 
environmental destruction. We want to 
live our lives as much as we can “in the 
virtue of that life and power that [takes] 
away the occasion of all wars.” (George 


Fox, 1651) 


our concerns 
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Yes, you could reduce fossil fuel use 
without putting dimes in the dime-a- 
saur, but why would you want to? 


Let Our Lives SPEAK 


In 2004, we developed the Dime- 
A-Gallon project, an environmental 
awareness program that now involves in 
some way most attenders and members 
of our meeting. Along the way we have 
found that the topic of energy use 
highlights all of our Quaker testimonies 
listed in Pacific Yearly Meeting’s 2001 
edition of Faith and Practice—integrity, 
simplicity, community, peace, unity and 
equality. Consideration of energy use 
has challenged us to live our Quaker 
values more fully. We have also been 
surprised at how much fossil fuels we 
use and at how difficult it is to change 
our behavior. 

We began to look at our personal 
use of fossil fuel and ask how could we 
reduce our personal and household 
consumption. We decided to voluntarily 


tax ourselves a dime for each gallon of 
fossil fuel we used. A simple worksheet 
allows us to easily calculate our total 
fossil fuel usage using gas receipts, utility 
bills, airline miles and mass trans- 
portation. We have an information table 
in our meeting room with a 3-foot high 
dinosaur piggy bank, so people can drop 
coins in its mouth and feed the “Dime-a- 
saur”(there is also a slot for depositing bills 
and checks). We also set up a website 
(www.dimeagallon.org). 

After a few months of participation 
in the Dime-A-Gallon project, we com- 
piled data from an informal travel survey 
and from some of the worksheet calc- 
ulations. To our surprise we found that, 
rather than using less fossil fuels than 
the average Californian, we were above 
average. The reason was not that we 
were doing a lot of commuter car driving 
or heating large homes, but that we were 
doing a lot of airline travel! 

Last year we established an Ecology 
sub-committee of our Peace and Social 
Witness committee. This committee 
has; 

* managed the money collected for 

the Dime-A-Gallon fund 

¢ distributed free fluorescent light 

bulbs to the meeting community 

* developed a new Earthcare table 

display 

* presented a monthly environ- 

mental film night 

* developed information hand-outs. 


This year we have combined the 
Peace and Social Witness and Ecology 
subcommittees into one committee with 
two co-clerks. The new name of the 
committee is Peace, Earthcare, and 
Social Witness Committee. We believe 
that the integrated committee will be 
best able to work with all of our 
interrelated concerns. 

In a recent survey of the Meeting 
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The ultimate question of personal and 
planetary health: What do we love? 


by Louis Cox 


REVIOUS BeFriending Creation 

articles have discussed funda- 
mental disorientations that are 
driving modern industrial civiliza- 
tion to insane destruction of its 
own life-support system: We don’t 
know where we are, we don’t know 
what time it is, and we have for- 
gotten who we are. 

After reading the late Jim 
Corbett’s last book, Sanctuary for 
All Life (Howling Dog Press, 2005), I 
recognized another even more im- 
portant dimension of the current 
human-earth condition—what 
some call “compassion” (agape) and 
what Jim called by many names, 
including “communion.” As the 
ultimate question of personal and 
planetary health, it comes down 
to, “What do we love?” 

The book’s title mirrors that of 
the Sanctuary Movement that Jim 
and others in the faith community 
helped found in the 1980s to seek 
justice for people fleeing from 
fighting and persecution in Central 
America who were being denied 
legal status as refugees by the U.S. 
government. 

It was the voice of a Higher 
Authority, a call to communion 
with people of all creeds, colors, 
and nationalities, that led the 
Sanctuary Movement’s supporters 
to put human suffering above ab- 
stract laws and artificial political 
boundaries. 


SANCTUARY 


tor 
_ ALLLIFE 
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The Cowbalah of Jim Corbett 


It’s interesting to note that, in 
replacing the original statement of 
FCUN Goals with a new QEW 
Vision and Witness statement in 
2003, we dropped the phrases, 
“...to live in deep communion with 
all Life Spirit,” and “...to affirm the 
unity of all Creation” (another 
way of saying “communion”). 
These words were felt to be se- 
mantic stumbling blocks for some 
Friends, along with the word, “Na- 
ture.” However, Jim preferred to 
use the word “Nature” in referring 
to a sense of communion with the 
Ultimate Reality, since it avoided 
the idolatry he believed is inherent 
in all theological propositions. It is 
our ignorance of and spiritual iso- 


lation from this all-embracing Re- 
ality that contributes to our eco- 
logically destabilizing behavior, he 
maintained. 

What Jim had to say about 
Nature is very much to the point 
of the Quaker spiritual ecology 
movement. In his keynote address 
to the 1995 Annual Meeting in 
Cuba, N.M., he described the 
Quaker principles underlying the 
Saguaro-Juniper Corporation that 
he helped found in southern Ari- 
zona as a “human-land covenant,” 
but he was still wrestling with an 
even more profound vision of a 
redemptive realignment of human- 
kind and the Earth community. He 
seemed to be approaching clarity 
as he worked on final drafts of 
Sanctuary for All Life, shortly before 
his death several years ago. 

In his visioning, Jim went 
against the current within the 
modern unprogrammed tradition 


Sanctuary, next page >> 


JIM CORBETT’S Sanctuary — 
for All Life will be the subject © 
of speaker Daniel Baker at the 
—QEW Fall Meeting & Annual > 
Gathering at Ghost Ranch, _ 
_N.M. next October. Daniel 


wrote the introduction to 
_ Jim's book and is a member of 
_ the Saguaro-Juniper Corpora- 
_ tion in southern Arizona that — 
| Jim helped to found. _ 
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>> Sanctuary, from page 1 


that tends to soft-pedal Quaker- 
ism’s Judeo-Christian roots. As a 
“Judeo-Quaker,” he had long been 
interested in the pastoral strain of 
the ancient Israelite religion, traces 
of which can be distinguished 
from later traditions of Judaism 
that were more urban-centered 
and domesticated. (These studies 
were integrated into his 1991 
book, Goatwalking, a Guide to Wild- 
land Living, which described the 
earthy spirituality he found in the 
freedom and simplicity of subsis- 
tence herding in desert wildlands.) 
He found that the core mes- 
sage of Moses and other Hebrew 
prophets was about justice and 
right relationship, a message most 
relevant to those who have been 
liberated from bondage and who 
practice an open, nature-oriented 
spirituality, maintained by sabbati- 
cal consciousness, as a way of 
keeping from being re-enslaved. 
When Jesus proclaimed the com- 
ing of a new Kingdom, he was 
speaking mainly to those who had 
become oppressed and margina- 
lized in their own homeland, and 
he offered liberation by inviting 
them to become its co-creators. 
This new order resides in peaceful 
covenant communities that gener- 
ate their own cohesion, in contrast 
to social structures and religious 
institutions that rely on coercion. 


HE inspiration for Sanctuary 

for All Life may have come 
when Jim began to see a deep 
spiritual stream running through 
four themes of his life: his work 
with the Sanctuary Movement, his 
personal experiences as a goat- 
walker in the desert Southwest, 
his role in drafting the land stew- 
ardship principles of the Saguaro- 
Juniper Corporation, and his inter- 
est in the Earthcare movement 
emerging within the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends. 


By tracing its roots in the Hebrew 
scriptures, he could see that the 
Kingdom of God isn’t just about 
people; it includes the whole life 
community, just as the original 
Covenant in the Book of Genesis 
did. He could see that the Higher 
Authority principle of the Sanctu- 
ary Movement applied just as 
compellingly to restoring the in- 
alienable rights of the land, and 
that the global environmental cri- 
sis is fundamentally about our 
spiritual relationship to the earth. 


Holy scriptures 
are no substitute 


for holy cows. 
—dJim Corbett 


The resulting integrative vi- 
sion is not the kind of smooth- 
flowing work that a person can 
simply read and summarize. Like 
the many ancient scriptures that it 
draws on, Sanctuary for All Life is 
meant to be a doorway to a differ- 
ent way of being in the world. Its 
words help to clarify the nature of 
that journey, but they are not the 
journey itself. To understand how 
to care for the earth, we must also 
listen to the earth. 

As a kind of prophet himself, 
Jim often said things that are diffi- 
cult to grasp because they tap into 
an ancient well of Spirit that our 
civilization has largely abandoned. 
Even when his words are plainly 
heard as a call for humankind to 
be restored to communion with 
Nature, some readers may retreat 
into denial and rationalization to 
avoid acknowledging their weak- 
ness and hyprocrisy. 

Jim’s vision of a covenantal 
relationship with the land is strik- 
ingly different from today’s scien- 
tific- management approach to en- 
vironmentalism. He suggests that 
we need to discover the harmonies 


that integrate us into Nature more 
than we need to learn how to cal- 
culate our Ecological Footprints or 
practice the principles of Holistic 
Resource Management. 

Jim also stresses the necessity 
of faithful membership in a cov- 
enant community as we seek to 
reconnect with Nature and to see 
that of God in every Other. It is 
community, not the recitation of 
sacred texts and rituals, that medi- 
ates communion. “When property 
rights are transformed into earth 
rights, a community's way of liv- 
ing is its religion,” Jim wrote. Else- 
where he said, “A religious society 
grounded in communion knows 
that the Peaceable Kingdom is al- 
ready here among us, spreading 
invasively and unmanageably— 
like yeast or a really vigorous 
weed.” 


OR Jim, the Peaceable King- 

dom had to do with care of the 
land, care of the animals on the 
land, care that food is wholesome 
and truly life-giving, and care that 
food is shared equitably as part of 
continuing cycle of life. It must 
embody “a community practice 
that can grow among neighbors 
and continue as a way of life for 
future generations.” 

How are we to fulfill our cov- 
enant, to become a holy people 
living on holy ground? There are 
literally hundreds of pithy and 
thought-provoking observations 
throughout the book, but here is 
one that stands out for me: The 
Hallowing Way must be walked in 
humble obedience, not with urgent 
hopes and agendas. 

A covenant community can 
and should engage in prophetic 
witness for peace, justice, and 
health for all. But such witness is 
not to be combined with struggles 
for state powers. “All faith in hu- 
man rule is idolatrous—possibly 
the fundamental form of 
idolatry.” + 
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Clerk’s Message 


Communities need our help! 


by Barbara Williamson 
Richmond (Va.) Friends Mtg. 


N the last BeFriending Creation, 

I discussed the Testimony of 
Community and mentioned sprawl 
as a threat to the environment. 
Sprawl is more than just a threat 
to the environment. It threatens 
the health of children, contributes 
to the loss of farmland and natural 
resources, increases traffic conges- 
tion, worsens urban 
poverty and social seg- 
regation, and for many 
people reduces their 
sense of community. 

There are deep 
moral dimensions to the 
expressways and subdi- 
visions, the strip malls 
and sewers and utility 
lines that keep pushing 
suburbia ever outward as poorer 
people in the older cities and sub- 
urbs become isolated and disasso- 
ciated from society. 

Any number of research 
projects have examined the causes 
and consequences of sprawl and 
many books, including American 
MetroPolitics: The New Suburban 
Reality, by Myron Orfield and In- 
side Game, Outside Game, by David 
Rusk, have provided excellent 
overviews of the cause and effect 
of sprawl and even make sugges- 
tions for how the problems caused 
by sprawl can be corrected. 

While the solutions to sprawl 
seem at first straightforward, most 
communities have not been able 
to implement the solutions. The 
stakeholders in cities and towns 
have not been able to effectively 
fight for major changes to control 
sprawl. The business community 
tends to be impatient for quick 
results and is instinctively wary of 
pushing for strong regulatory re- 
quirements. Politicians’ time 
frames tend to be in two or four 


year blocks and many are reluctant 
to lead, rather than follow, public 
opinion. Many organizations are 
constrained from lobbying for leg- 
islative reforms because of their 
status as tax-exempt organizations 
or public bodies. Some environ- 
mental groups have little concern 
for the social equity issues of 
sprawl. 

As Friends concerned for the 
environment and called to live by 
the Testimonies of Sim- 
plicity, Peace, Integrity, 
Community, and Equal- 
ity, we should be ad- 
dressing the problems 
of sprawl. Quaker 
Earthcare Witness’ fo- 
cus is on a faith-based 
advocacy for respon- 
sible stewardship of 
God’s Creation. Of 
paramount importance is an advo- 
cacy for sustainable land use and 
communities that includes: 


“ Coordinated regional planning 
and development. 

“+ Vibrant cities, mixed use devel- 
opments and access to public 
transportation. 

¢ Infrastructure that channels de- 
velopment rather than chases it 

“* Housing which is affordable for 
people of all incomes. 

“+ Preservation of farms, wood- 

lands, wetlands, and wildlife. 


+ 


Faith communities have been 
some of the most active forces in 
organizing new regional coali- 
tions. In places like Chicago, Co- 
lumbus, Detroit, and St. Louis 
faith-based coalitions have been 
able to address regional polariza- 
tion and advocate for proposed 
legislative remedies to sprawl. 

Faith communities can have 
the time, the commitment, and the 
political clout to take on sprawl. 
Why faith communities? Faith 
communities can provide people 


to attend public hearings and ral- 
lies; politicians respond when 
large numbers of their constituents 
support a position. Only faith- 
based coalitions have consistently 
brought together multi-racial, 
multi-ethnic and multi-jurisdic- 
tional groups. Only when faith 
based communities provide the 
moral leadership—e.g., the 19" 
century abolition movement, the 
civil rights movement of the 20" 
century—does America address 
racial issues. Why not sprawl and 
growing economic segregation in 
the 21* century? 


AITH communities often cross 

regional boundaries that pro- 
vide them the opportunities to 
network across municipal and 
class lines. In political environ- 
ments that are frequently para- 
lyzed by cynicism and stalemate, 
communities of faith can play a 
transformative role by convening 
diverse political constituencies 
who might not otherwise come 
together and by creating a better, 
more idealistic vision of what 
metro regions can become. Faith 
communities can influence politi- 
cians, developers, and decision 
makers to focus development on 
established city and suburban cen- 
ters and toward a shared regional 
future. 

Communities, where we live 
and our children and grandchildren 
will grow up, need us to step for- 
ward to address the issue of 
sprawl and the unwillingness of 
many local government officials to 
work together regionally. Read the 
articles about growth issues in 
your local and regional papers. 
Attend city/county council and 
planning commission meetings. 
Participate in the democratic pro- 
cess. Contact your local officials to 
get a copy of the local comprehen- 
sive plan and read it. Join a Smart 
Growth organization in your area. 
Get involved! + 
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Earthcare-related news 


Wangari Matthat’s Nobel Prize 
began with a frog egg ‘necklace’ 


by Tom Goodridge 
Morningside (N.Y.) Friends Mtg. 


“HOW DID DIRECT CONTACT 
with nature as a child influence 
your development?” was the ques- 
tion I posed to Wangari Matthai, 
the most recent winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, for her work as 
founder of the Green Belt Move- 
ment that has planted over 10 mil- 
lion trees in an effort to restore 
Kenya’s eco-system. Wangari was 
speaking at New York City’s 92" 
Street Y on September 14, 2005, her 
radiant smile surrounded by a 
deep blue head wrap. 

The event began with an inter- 
view by National Geographic's Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, Chris Johns. Follow- 
ing the interview, Wangari took 
questions from the audience. The 
question I was able to ask 
Wangari is the research question 
for my doctoral study: I asked her 
to share either from her cultural 
heritage or from more personal 
experience. 

Wangari told us how as a 
small child she played by the 
stream near her rural Kenyan 
home. Peering into the stream she 
discovered gelatinous clusters of 
tiny bright balls that she took for 
beads. But when she tried to take 
these beads up to wear like a 
necklace, they would fall apart in 
her hands. Later that season she 
saw swarms of swimming crea- 
tures, composed mostly of round 
heads joined to sinewy tails. They 
moved so fast she could never 
catch them. Then these little swim- 
mers, like the beads before, would 
disappear. Sometimes, when she 
was patient, she discovered sets of 
bulging, golden eyes staring back 
at her. 

At the time Wangari wasn’t 


WANGARI MATTHAI receives the 
Nobel Peace Prize in Oslo in 2004 


able to complete her necklace of 
knowledge by stringing these ex- 
periential beads together enough 
to understand the sequence of 
frog metamorphosis. Yet it filled 
her with the wonder of Creation 
and a curiosity that fueled a pas- 
sionate lifelong search to better 
understand Nature’s secret laws 
and how to work with those laws. 
The search led her to a small 
Benedictine college in Kansas, 
which she attended as part of an 
international student development 
program. On breaks from classes 
she would sometimes walk by the 
Mississippi River. She wondered 
how the girl by the stream ever 
made it to this great American 
river—which she had learned 
about long ago in her Kenyan 
school. Wangari said she also ex- 
perienced her first autumn in Kan- 
sas, where the wind blew across 
the plains. She then understood 
what had only been a literary 
phrase, “trees whispering in the 
wind.” Wangari returned home 


from Kansas to become the first 
woman to earn a Ph. D. (in biol- 
ogy) from the University of 
Nairobi. Her crowning achieve- 
ment was her trip to Oslo, Nor- 
way on October 8, 2004 to receive 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Wangari believes that the 
Nobel Committee was not only 
honoring her individual achieve- 
ments with the prize but also rec- 
ognizing those women, especially 
the women of Africa, who toil to 
restore our Earth. She also felt that 
selecting an ecologist for the first 
time means that the Nobel Com- 
mittee has linked environmental 
restoration with the attainment of 
world peace. 

May Wangari be granted a 
frog egg beaded necklace to hold 
her medallion of peace! 


Quaker Stamp Project 
buys more DVDs for 
Video Lending Library 


THE QUAKER MISSIONS Stamp 
Project in Mattapoisett, Mass., has 
just given Quaker Earthcare Wit- 
ness $300 toward the purchase of 
environment-related documen- 
taries in DVD format for the QEW 
Video Library. 

The following new titles were 
purchased: (Contact the QEW of- 
fice to borrow them.) 


% The four-part Sacred Balance se- 
ries by David Suzuki. 

“¢ Oil on Ice, about threats to 
ANWR from proposed drilling. 

“+ Designing a Great Neighborhood, 
about a cohousing project. 

“> The Ecological Footprint: Account- 

ing for a Small Planet. 


Friends are encouraged to sup- 
port the stamp project by sending 
commemorative and foreign 
stamps to: Brad Hathaway, 87 
Aucott Rd. Mattapoisett MA 02739. 
If you would like to help with the 
project, call Brad at 508/758-3579. 
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Earthcare-related news 


Rejoice with the Western Shoshone! 


by Mary Gilbert 
Friends Meeting at Cambridge 


HE Western Shoshone have 

achieved a major victory in 
their ongoing struggle to protect 
the integrity of their land and their 
way Of life. It is appropriate for us 
with Earthcare on our hearts to 
celebrate with them. 

On March 10, 2006 the 
United Nations Commit- 
tee on the Elimination 
of Racial Discrimina- 
tion (CERD), in 
Geneva, Switzerland, 
handed down a 
groundbreaking deci- 
sion, urging the United 
States to “freeze,” “de- 
sist,” and “stop” actions 
against the Western Shoshone 
peoples and their land. This deci- 
sion is the first “full decision” 
against the U.S. federal Indian law 
and policy. The decision declares 
that the theory of “gradual en- 
croachment” through a “compen- 
sation process” is a process found 
by the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to violate 
“International human rights, 
norms, principles, and standards 
that govern determination of in- 
digenous property interests.” The 
Committee has given the U.S. a 
deadline of July 15, 2006 to inform 
it of remedial actions taken. 

For years the Western 
Shoshone (they refer to them- 
selves as “Newe,” so from here on 
I will too) have struggled against 
U.S. government incursions onto 
the lands specified by treaty in 
1863. This land covers approxi- 
mately 60 million acres, stretching 
across Nevada, Idaho, Utah, and 
California. It has been and is being 
used by the U.S. for military test- 
ing, open-pit cyanide-heap leach 
gold mining and nuclear waste 


disposal planning. There have 
been military-style seizures of 
Newe livestock, trespass fines in 
the millions of dollars, and ongo- 
ing, armed surveillance of those 
who continue to assert their origi- 
nal treaty rights. The U.S. govern- 
ment is now asserting federal 
ownership of nearly 90 percent of 
this land. 
The Newe are spiritually 
linked to the land and 
want to live in balance 
with it. Their repre- 
sentatives in Geneva 
said, “Our people 
have suffered more 
nuclear testing than 
anywhere else in the 
world, and they’re con- 
tinuing underground test- 
ing despite our protests. Yucca 
Mountain is being hollowed out to 
store nuclear waste. We cannot 
stand for it—This earth, the air, 
the water are sacred.” (Joe 
Kennedy) “The Newe use this an- 
cestral land for sacred ceremo- 
nies.... Our ancestors’ burials are 
being dug up and placed into local 
museums’ basement storage ar- 

” Judy Rojo) “We are speak- 
ing for a Nation threatened by 
extinction. The mines are polluting 
our waters, destroying hot springs, 
and exploding sacred mountains— 
our burials along with them—at- 
tempting to erase our signature on 
the land.” (Bernice Lalo) 

A recent, dramatic escalation 
of new actions threatens irrepa- 
rable harm to the land and the 
people of the Western Shoshone 
Nations. Last year, with support 
from the University of Arizona 
Indigenous Law and Policy Pro- 
gram, the Newe filed a renewed 
legal action at the UN CERD. 
They brought 13,000 supportive 
signatures from U.S. citizens to 
Geneva, thanks to a petition cam- 


paign organized by Oxfam 
America. (Signatures are still being 
collected.) To find out more or to 
add your name go to: 
<www.wsdp.org>, or contact the 
Western Shoshone Defense Project 
at: <wsdp@igc.org>. 

The struggle of the Newe, right 
here in our back yard, is of a piece 
with the struggles of indigenous 
peoples around the world. Over 
the five years I have attended 
Commission on Sustainable Devel- 
opment (CSD) meetings at the UN 
in New York, I have come to 
know members of the Indigenous 
Caucus personally. There is a 
growing feeling of solidarity as 
Lakota and Filipino and Aztec and 
Bantu meet and discover that they 
share the same story. 


HE good news from the 

Western Shoshone is flashing 
around the world right now, heart- 
ening indigenous groups every- 
where as they defend the land 
they love and ensure a future for 
their peoples and their ways of 
life. 1 am eager for the next CSD 
meeting, to hear this victory dis- 
cussed in the halls and meeting 
rooms at the UN. + 


‘ Howdy, Western Friends! 


| COPIES OF THIS ISSUE of _ 
| BeFriending Creation, plus the 
May-June 2006 Qual er Eco-Bul- 
| letin, are being included in the — 
May issue of Friends Bulletin, : 
the journal of Western Frisnde, / 
| Anthony Manousos, editor. 
the arrangement kicks oft 
an ongoing collaboration be- _ 
/ tween Quaker Earthcare Wit- 
ness and Friends Bulletin to 
publish materials on ecology 
and spirituality ofinterestto 
Western Friends and to broaden 
support for QEW's miley in. 
E es America. =. 
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Earthcare activism 


Water as commodity: pricing the priceless 


by Mary Gilbert 
Friends Meeting at Cambridge 


ATER makes life on Earth 

possible. There is never any 
new water; what there is just goes 
round and round, in a cycle that 
rises 9 miles above the earth and 
descends 3 miles below its surface. 
—Trillions of droplets, 
circling and circling, 
making up 70 percent 
of our bodies (more for 
babies) as they flow 
through us and all 
other life forms. With- 
out taking in new wa- 
ter, human life ends in 
a matter of days. 

The water in the 
tears we cry may once have 
flowed as blood in the veins of 
dinosaurs. The cycling of moisture 
makes us a juicy planet with juicy 
life forms, all interdependent 
motes in the limitlessness of Di- 
vine Creation. 

How can you put a price on 
something as sacred as water? 
Well, that’s what’s being done: 

Huge multinational corpora- 
tions, called “water giants,” are 
waging a two-pronged effort to 
gain control over people’s access 
to water. One prong is the bot- 
tling of water for sale, either as 
plain water or with various addi- 
tives (think Coke). The other is the 
ownership or control of municipal 
water systems. 


Bottled water 

Compared to oil, water is 
easier to find and easier to pump. 
It doesn’t need refining; technol- 
ogy can never make it obsolete; 
and it has a huge potential market: 
all the people on Earth. 

Supermarkets here sell water 
from France and Italy, while in 
New Hampshire three towns are 
fighting an international water 


_ corporation that wants to mine 


their water and sell it in Europe! 
Think of all that expensive, CO2- 
generating transport, shipping wa- 
ter across the ocean in both direc- 
tions! 

Tap water in the U.S. gets 
tested, but there are no costly 
safety regulations on bottled wa- 
ter. Personally, I use 
tap water, and I’ve 
bought a seltzer- 
maker because I 
don’t want to give 
up the bubbles. 

When you mine 
an underground 
aquifer, the first 
thing that happens is 
that the water table 
goes down. Wells run dry, plant 
life is affected, farms dry up. In 
some places increasing desertifica- 
tion leads to famine and desperate 
migration. 

Where water is mined from 
porous rock near the ocean, the 
freshwater being removed is re- 
placed by salt water seeping in. 
Water from local wells can’t be 
drunk, given to animals, or used in 
fields. When a huge Coca Cola 
plant caused this to happen in In- 
dia, local people were forced to 
start buying bottled water—or 
Coke! 


Municipal water systems 

There is a real, two-sided prob- 
lem with engaging international 
corporations to provide water to 
towns and cities. First, they are 
doing it for profit. The idea of pro- 
viding water to the poorest people 
in thirsty areas, to create profit for 
people with money enough to in- 
vest, shows a real moral discon- 
nect. Second, international inves- 
tors are like absentee landlords, 
with no reason to care about the 
vitality of the community where 
they invest. They don’t live there. 


There is a growing movement 
in the South (the Southern Hemi- 
sphere) and other “undeveloped” 
areas to declare access to water to 
be a human right. 

In Cochabamba, Bolivia, a 
Bechtel subsidiary contracted to 
provide all water to the people. 
Water bills doubled and tripled 
immediately, and water quality 
deteriorated. The people of 
Cochabamba forced the corpora- 
tion to withdraw, and the corpora- 
tion sued Bolivia for the full 
amount they would have earned 
during the contract period, a guar- 
anteed 17-percent profit per year. 
This year Bolivia won when 
Bechtel withdrew its case. The Bo- 
livian success is inspiring people’s 
movements everywhere to hold 
onto their water delivery systems. 


T the World Water Forum in 
Japan in 2003, two water gi- 

ants let it be known that they 
were pulling out of water con- 
tracts in the South. Instead, they 
plan to be providing 80 percent of 
the water delivered in the cities of 
North America within ten years. 
However, they are finding that the 
North can put up resistance too. 

“Food and Water Watch,” a 
new project of Public Citizen, has 
published an extremely readable 
report called “Waves of Regret,” 
which can be found at 
<www.foodandwaterwatch.org>. 
The report details 19 struggles for 
local control all over the U.S., 
some of which are ongoing. (In 
tracking developments, note that 
water giants operate through sub- 
sidiaries with different names.) It’s 
well worth the 20 minutes it takes 
to read. A city near you may be 
part of this struggle. 

At risk is something that con- 
nects us intimately—physically 
and spiritually—to the whole of 
life on earth. 
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Conservation and Resource Management in the West 
Sarah Waring 


Natural Resources Affected 
by Human Activities 

Today many things threaten the air we breathe, the soils, plant 
life, animal life and water we need for survival. Ecosystem services 
on which we rely are inevitably disrupted by human activity, not 
only by resource extraction and use, but also by trends in population 
growth, consumption, and lifestyle. Human migration and com- 
munity expansion affect not only natural resources, landscapes and 
ecosystem services, they also lead to a shifting political, social and 
cultural climate. 


‘These changing trends are very apparent in the western United 
States, the eleven states from Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico to the west coast. Historically, the West has been an area of 
agrarian development, energy production, and mineral extraction. Oil 
and gas mining, cattle and sheep farming, and large-scale crop produc- 
tion have long been viable economic industries and the West is home 
to most of the public land in the United States. This land—owned and 
managed by federal agencies including the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM), the National Forest Service (NFS), and the National 
Park Service (NPS)—dominates landscapes and provides the acreage 
on which much of the resource extraction occurs. A growing global 
economy and population growth in the West have created new cultural 
and socio-economic conditions and increased pressures for adequate 
land management. 


Changes in Western Conditions 

There is a significant shift in economic structure: the global 
economy has changed the environment in which we work, play and 
do business. Extractive industries are increasingly outsourced to places 
where labor and natural resources are less expensive than in the United 
States. In the year 2000, mining, wood products, agriculture and 
ranching collectively constituted 2 percent of personal income in the 
West. This does not mean that western states have to compete in the 
global marketplace against countries with cheap labor and abundant 
natural resources. Instead, we see that services and non-labor income 
have become the two most important industries; one out of every 
two dollars earned is in services, and one out of every three is in non- 
labor. While services are often considered low income, also included 
are such businesses as finance, insurance, real estate, medical services, 
engineering, and management, which represent high-wage profes- 
sions. Non-labor income is made up of rent, dividends, interest and 
transfer payments. 

Population growth, primarily due to migration from the more 


heavily populated coasts, has also affected the West. Retirees, im- 
migrants from other countries, and young people have all chosen 


to relocate in the West, often drawn by the beautiful landscapes, 
the natural amenities and the proximity to recreation opportunities 
unavailable in urban areas. 


“The 1990s were a period of rebound in rural and small town 

population growth as more people moved into non-metro coun- 
ties than moved out. The non-metro population, as defined at 
the start of the decade, grew by 5.3 million, or 10.3 percent, 
during the 1990s compared with just a 1.3-million increase 
from 1980 to 1990.” —Economic Research Service, USDA’ 


As new people move into these areas and into towns where extrac- 
tive industries used to rule, there are inevitable conflicts over land use 
management, protection, and planning. Different groups of people 
value and use the land and natural resources for different activities. 
In addition, this fast-paced growth is increasingly happening in the 
interface between urban areas and wildlands. American Wildlands, 
a science-based conservation organization focusing on the northern 
Rockies, identifies five impacts that human development has on wild- 
life: habitat loss, habitat fragmentation, reduction of habitat quality, 
loss of wildlife migration corridors, and road construction. 


“Once wildlife habitat is developed, its ecological and open space 
values are severely diminished, and it is generally impossible 
or very expensive to replicate these values. Thus uncontrolled 
growth in the form of roads, buildings, parking lots and as- 
sociated activities, has become one of the most serious threats 
to wild animals and landscapes in all of the United States.” 
—American Wildland? 


New Methods for 


Natural Resource Management 

Given this background, it is easy to understand how conflicts 
over land use erupt in the western states. One parcel of land could be 
equally valued by ranchers, conservationists, public land managers, and 
recreation users (keeping aside for the moment any intrinsic value for 
wildlife, ecosystem services, soils, water and biodiversity). Competi- 
tion for private lands in the West is especially fierce. As land values 
skyrocket, and property taxes rise, landowners are increasingly inclined 
to sell out and parcel land off to be split up for housing development. 
But the management of public lands is equally important since, for 
example, an ecological buffer zone may also have grazing permittees 
and tourism opportunities that compete for priority. Land uses are 
often indicative of locally contextual values, as well as prosperity and 
quality of life for residents. What methods are being used now for land 
use and resource management? How can all competing interests be 
represented and given their due in decisions that affect the long-term 
health of the environment? 


Quaker Eco-Bulletin (QEB) is pub- 
lished bi-monthly by Quaker Earthcare 


Witness (formerly FCUN) as an insert . 


in BeFriending Creation. 


The vision of Quaker Earthcare Wit- 
ness (QEW) includes integrating into 
the beliefs and practices of the Society 
of Friends the Truths that God’s Creation 
is to be held in reverence in its own right, 
and that human aspirations for peace 
and justice depend upon restoring the 
Earth’s ecological integrity. As a mem- 
ber organization of Friends Committee 
on National Legislation, QEW seeks to 
strengthen Friends’ support for FCNL’s 
witness in Washington DC for peace, 
justice, and an earth restored. 


QEB’s purpose is to advance Friends’ 
witness on public and institutional poli- 
cies that affect the earth’s capacity to 
support life. QEB articles aim to inform 
Friends about public and corporate poli- 
cies that have an impact on society's 
relationship to the earth, and to provide 
analysis and critique of societal trends 
and institutions that threaten the health 
of the planet. 


Friends are invited to contact us about 
writing an article for QEB. Submissions 
are subject to editing and should: 

¢ Explain why the issue is a 
Friends’ concern. 

° Provide accurate, documented 
background information that re- 
flects the complexity of the issue 
and is respectful toward other 
points of view. 

¢ Relate the issue to legislation or 
corporate policy. 

* List what Friends can do. | 

¢ Provide references and sources 
for additional information. 


QEB Coordinator: Keith Helmuth 


QEB Editorial Team: Judy Lumb, 
Sandra Lewis, Barbara Day 


To receive QEB: 

Email: QEB@QuakerEarthcare.org 
Website: <QuakerEarthcare.org> 
Mail: write to address below 


Projects of Quaker Earthcare Witness, 
such as QEB, are funded by contribu- 
tions to: 
Quaker Earthcare Witness 
173-B N Prospect Street 
Burlington VT 05401 


Clearly, the consideration and inclusion of many diverse interests is of utmost im- 
portance. The conditions of the American West demand that public and private lands be 
considered together. In 2003 the Center for the Study of the American West at Stanford 
sponsored a Land Use workshop, bringing together planners, environmental scientists, 
economists, historians and legal scholars, in an effort to begin to puzzle out what is unique 
about the American West and how to plan for effective land use in the future. The par- 
ticipants touched on three overarching themes: governance, geographical distinctiveness, 
and the role of urban planning, all of which are interconnected.’ These themes are also 
clearly evident in the methods used by various organizations and agencies as they pursue 
common goals. 


Citizen-led groups are often at the forefront of success as communities work towards 
effective governance and preserving geographical distinctiveness. Community-led collabo- 
ration allows for local issues and concerns to guide resource management decisions. Not 
only are many diverse stakeholders brought to the table in a process that engages them 
all, but it provides space for citizens to advocate for local stewardship of resources and 
specific conservation goals. 


Guiding Principles for Community-led Collaboration 

Collaboration is a process that is driven by method and there are ways to identify 
successful and effective results from that process. In 2000, the non-profit Sonoran Institute, 
convened a group of public land managers to identify some of the hallmarks of successful 
collaboration: 


1. Build Lasting Relationships: Trust and credibility are crucial to successful working 
relationships and can be built in part through safe and friendly environments. It is 
also important that stakeholders feel that all parties are investing equitable resources 
and time, and that the playing field is level. 


2. Encourage Diverse Participation and Communication: Through locally accepted 
techniques of communication, leaders can encourage a wide range of participants to 
join an initiative. 

3. Agree Upon Group Restrictions: The limitations to land management decisions may 
be legal in nature, or they may be dependant on private boundaries or other regula- 
tions. By agreeing early on in the process to a mission statement, group goals, group 
functions, and collaborative efforts can be kept on track. 


4, Work at an Appropriate Scale: It is often beneficial to start with a specific geographic 
area, or with a specific issue, before a collaborative group tackles larger or more re- 
gional conflicts. Likewise, a sense of place is part of what can hold collaborative groups 
together to get goals accomplished. 


5. Empower the Group: Training, capacity building, and information sharing are all good 
ways to empower local citizens to make decisions on their own. In some situations, 
building a common base of knowledge can be very important. 


6. Build on Local Leadership: Community leaders, both formal and informal, can help 
to guide, shape and create an identity for a place and can encourage more participa- 
tion. 


7. Build Connections Beyond the Local Scale: Often resources are available to com- 
munities through a wider spread network of experts and specific initiatives in other 
locales. 


Watershed Councils 
Since water is a scarce resource in the West, the protection of sources—surface and 
ground water—and water rights are vital to residents. A watershed council consists of a 
local organization, convened and designated by local government, to address the goal of 
watershed protection, enhancement and sustainability. Watershed councils are made up of 
citizens who bring diverse backgrounds and have ties across many spheres of the community. 
The approach of addressing an entire ecological boundary, such as a watershed, enables 
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these organizations to work more holistically, across jurisdictional 
boundaries and agency mandates, to achieve the best outcomes and 
significantly influence watershed management decisions.’ 


Owyhee Initiative 
The Owyhee Initiative in Idaho has worked collaboratively in 
a multi-year process to include ranchers, conservationists, county 
officials, recreation users, scientists, agency officials and others to do 
research and to negotiate a proposal. 


The goal of the Initiative is “to develop and implement a land- 
scape-scale program in Owyhee County that preserves the natural pro- 
cesses that create and maintain a functioning, unfragmented landscape 
supporting and sustaining a flourishing community of human, plant 
and animal life, that provides for economic stability by preserving 
livestock grazing as an economically viable use, and that provides for 
protection of cultural resources.” —Owyhee Initiative® 


The Owyhee Initiative has created a plan that would result in 
congressionally designated Wilderness Areas—almost 400 miles of 
river corridors, and 500,000 acres of flatlands, including vital wildlife 
habitat and wild landscape. If approved by Congress, the Owyhee 
Initiative would use the Wilderness Act and the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act to preserve and maintain these areas.’ 


Rocky Mountain Front 

The Nature Conservancy's Rocky Mountain Front work in 
Montana brings together private landowners, like ranchers and agri- 
culturalists, with the Fish and Wildlife Service in an effort to increase 
the purchase of conservation easements. These easements provide 
financial incentives for landowners to keep their land, rather than 
sell it for development and subdivisions. Conservation easements are 
proving to be effective tools across the West because they rely on the 
established land stewardship mentality for permanent conservation. 
Thousands of acres have been purchased to date, supplying local 
revenue, maintaining open spaces, and giving ranchers options other 
than selling their land in parcels.® 


Sonoran Desert Conservation Plan 

The Sonoran Desert Conservation Plan (SDCP) was awarded 
the Outstanding Planning Award by the American Planning Associa- 
tion in 2002. Based in the Tucson area, the goal of the SDCP is to 
manage growth while protecting biological and cultural resources and 
maintaining open space. To achieve these goals, the planning process 
brought together divergent interest groups to create a balanced plan- 
ning and decision-making process. Participating citizens, agencies 
and organizations numbered in the hundreds and included planners, 
scientists, and resource experts from local governments, universities, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Land Management, Natural 
Resources Conservation Services, and The Nature Conservancy. The 
Plan includes measures of ecological preservation, conditions for urban 
and population growth, and provisions for continued collaboration 
among the plan’s contributors.’ 


Sonoran Institute 
Realizing the strength of collaboration and social capital, the 
not-for-profit Sonoran Institute works to “conserve and restore 
important natural landscapes in western North America, including 
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the wildlife and cultural values of these lands. The Institute's efforts 
create lasting benefits, including healthy landscapes and vibrant liv- 
able communities that embrace conservation as an integral element of 
their economies and quality of life.” The Sonoran Institute works all 
over the American West, as well as in northern Mexico and western 
Canada. The approach to conservation taken by the Institute focuses 
on commitment to local processes, capacity building, and trust build- 
ing. Sonoran Institute believes that when people of local communities 
are given respect, information and the right kind of assistance, they can 
make sound conservation decisions. This honors a process by which 
communities set their priorities and develop solutions that address 
their individual circumstances." 


By focusing on the method, rather than on a specific ecological 
issue, Sonoran Institute is able to work throughout the West on vari- 
ous conservation projects. Research done by the Sonoran Institute 
has shown that economic prosperity across the western U.S. is highly 
correlated with public lands and open spaces. There was no evidence 
that setting aside these lands for conservation is detrimental to eco- 
nomic and community development." 


Challenges Faced by Community Groups 

Community groups across the West face a number of chal- 
lenges. Although these vary based on specific contexts and geographic 
locales, it is beneficial to outline a few of them here. It is clear that 
collaboration is only one tool in the tool box of the conservationist. 
Many issues are not appropriate for a collaborative approach, espe- 
cially those that require the execution of policy change or litigation. 
Federally chartered Resource Advisory Councils (RACs) allow policy- 
based and collaborative approaches to work together. RACs represent 
specific categories of local residents and all meetings are open to the 
public. In this way, RACs provide information and input into a land 
management decisions.’ 


Community groups need systems of accountability and evalua- 
tion. Collaboration on a community scale relies heavily upon volun- 
teers, and the expectation that the responsible parties will fulfill their 
duties. It is difficult to determine if collaborative efforts have been 
legitimate, or if all stakeholders have been adequately represented 
within the process. This difficulty with measuring and ensuring the 
success of collaborative efforts highlights the importance of working 
within existing environmental laws and regulations, and with federal 
agencies which remain legally responsible for outcomes. 


Finally, collaborative community-led organizations often face 
the challenge of diversity. People are drawn to work with like-minded 
individuals, hence we congregate in organizations that are in accord 
with our own beliefs: environmental groups, cattlemen’s associations, 
human rights organizations, pro-choice groups, etc. Collaboration 
requires us to work with people of diverse and often opposing mind- 
sets. The method challenges its supporters to step outside of their own 
opinion and create compromises that benefit all interests. There are 
serious challenges to be faced in creating and maintaining a space or 
framework in which people can disagree and still work together. This 
challenge is one that is particularly suited to the strengths of Friends’ 
groups and service work. 


Policies and Friends’ Involvement 

As mentioned already, much of the land in the western United 
States is owned and managed by federal and state governments. As 
community conservation efforts progress, it is critical that citizen 
leaders understand the opportunities for collaboration that are inher- 
ent in federal, state and local laws. Any proposed plans for growth or 
management must be written with an understanding of local, or in 
some cases, national governance. Citizens may work towards conserva- 
tion goals through the public involvement clauses in laws that govern 
decision-making processes. The National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) and the Federal Advisory Committee Act both have provisions 
requiring public participation, which open the door for community 
conservation efforts. NEPA has clearly outlined processes that affect 
all the federal land use management agencies in their long-term plan- 


ning for public lands. 


In addition to these federal laws, the National Forest Man- 
agement Act, the Federal Land Policy and Management Act, the 
Endangered Species Act and the Clean Water Act each provide ways 
for communities and citizens to work towards goals of the various 
stakeholders.'? 


As Friends around the country and the world work to protect 
ecosystems for the benefit of future generations, they must stay aware 
of the best methods for doing so. Community-led conservation efforts 
in the western United States have many characteristics of processes 
that Friends would find familiar and compatible with Quaker values. 
Community-based conservation efforts solve problems that result 
from conflict over land use, and from cultural and social differences. 
These efforts are often led by a desire to represent all stakeholders—a 
respect for both the earth and the life on it. 


It is also important for Friends to recognize how crucial the citi- 
zen-led process is in the western states because it enables communities 
to redesign resource use, infrastructure and management in ways that 
enhance and preserve ecosystems. By having many diverse interests at 
the table, conservation can be developed in ways that go hand in hand 
with government, economic development, trade and job creation, so 
that ecosystems are sustainable and communities are livable. 


What Friends Can Do 


® Learn about local conservation efforts. Conservation is best 
done at appropriate scales, so Friends should explore the 
opportunities in their own areas first. 

© Learn more about collaboration as it relates to land-man- 
agement decisions and conservation goals. By supporting 
efforts and organizations that are using collaborative 


methods, and building national networks, Friends can 
spread the success stories. 

® Be active in civil dialogues in local communities. Participa- 
tion is key to the success of collaboration. 

© Invite representatives of successful collaborative conser- 
vation initiatives to speak at Monthly Meetings or other 
Friends Gatherings. 


Sarah Waring is a member of Glover-Barton Monthly Meeting 
in Vermont, and is on the Board of Directors of the Quaker 
Institute for the Future. She is also a Young Alumna member 
of the Corporation of Haverford College. While finishing her 
applied anthropology graduate degree at the University of 
Maryland, Sarah worked for Environmental Defense and for 
the Bureau of Land Management in Washington, D.C. She 
now works for the Sonoran Institute in Bozeman, Montana. 


References (accessed March 14, 2006) 
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? American Wildlands <www.wildlands.org/l_development. 
html> 


> Center for the Study of the North American West, Land 
Use Planning: Then and Now Event. <west.stanford.edu/ 
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Bureau of Land Management and the Sonoran Institute. p. 
5 <www.sonoran.org/pdfs/desktop%20ref%20guide. pdf> 


> OWEB Watersheds: An Overview of Oregon Watersheds 
<www.oregon.go/OWEB/WSHEDS/wsheds_councils_ 
overview.shtml> 


° Owyhee Initiative: History <www.owyheeinitiative.org/ 
history.htm> 


T Owyhee Initiative: Protected Areas <www.owyheeinitiative. 
org/protection.htm> 


’ The Nature Conservancy: Where We Work <www.nature. 
org/wherewework/northamerica/states/montana/news/ 
news1792.html 


” Pima County Government: Sonoran Desert Conservation 
Plan <www.pima.gov/cmo/sdcp/Awards2.htm> 


'® Sonoran Institute: About Us <www.sonoran.org/si_about_ 
us_main.html> 


'l Ray Rasker, 2004. Prosperity in the 21st Century West. 
<www.sonoran.org/pdfs/si_publications_list. pdf> 


'" Cestero, Barb. Beyond the Hundredth Meeting: Field 
Guide to Collaborative Conservation on the West’s Public 
Lands. p. 48 Sonoran Insitute <www.sonoran.org/pdfs/ 
Hundredth%20Meeting. pdf> 


'5 Laws Influencing Community Based Conservation in 
Colorado and the American West: A Primer. Natural 
Resources Law Center, University of Colorado Law School, 
2000. 


Additional Sources 
Red Lodge Clearinghouse—a website devoted to collaborative 
conservation, tools, methods, and case studies in the West. 
<www.redlodgeclearinghouse. org> 


U.S. Department of the Interior—Cooperative Conservation 
Initiative <www.doi.gov/initiatives/conservation.html> 


U.S. Department of Agriculture—Natural Resources 
Conservation Service <www.nrcs.usda.gov> 


The Nature Conservancy <nature.org> 
Sonoran Institute <www.sonoran.org> 
Sustainable Northwest <www.sustainablenorthwest.org> 


OQEW news 


Staff boost QEW RAUL Lie D.C. to S.C. 


LAST MARCH, General Secretary 
Ruah Swennerfelt and Publications 
Coordinator Louis Cox strength- 
ened QEW’s connections with 
Friends Committee on National 
Legislation during a visit to 
FCNL’s newly remodeled "green" 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

On the same trip they wit- 
nessed to about 60 Southern 
Friends as resource persons for the 
Palmetto Friends Gathering in 
Charleston, S.C., speaking on the 
theme “Friends’ Testimonies and 
the Environment.” 

The tour of FCNL’s offices— 
led by Senior Legislative Secretary 
Ned Stowe—highlighted the ad- 
vanced resource-conserving fea- 
tures, such as sustainably har- 
vested bamboo flooring, extensive 
use of recycled building materials, 
vegetated roof, natural lighting, 
and geothermal heating and cool- 
ing, that are part of being a 
“LEED*-certified” building. 

Even more important was the 
chance to see and feel how the $5 
million rehabilitation project has 
enhanced the Quaker lobbying 
group’s image within the legisla- 
tive community on Capitol Hill. 

Ned told of an influential leg- 
islator who, as a result of visiting 
the FCNL building, now wants all 
new federal buildings to meet 
LEED standards. The renovated 
offices thus have become an inte- 
gral part of Quakers’ witness to 
the world, serving as patterns and 
examples of ways of taking away 
the occasion of war. 

During this visit QEW and 
FCNL staff also made plans for 
future postings of FCNL legisla- 
tive action alerts on the new QEW 
website [see box]. It is hoped this 
relationship will continue to grow. 


*“T EED” is short for “Leadership in 
Energy and Environmental Design.” 


Ned Stowe shows Ruah the controls 
that provide heating and cooling with 
water circulated through a deep well. 


THE PALMETTO FRIENDS’ an- 
nual retreat started with Young 
Friends exploring the social and 
environmental problems created 
by Hurricane Katrina. 

After a sober worship-sharing 
session about current environmen- 
tal issues, Ruah and Louis decided 
that this group already knew most 
of what they had prepared to say 
on that subject. They shifted focus 
to the spiritual journeys that led 
them to transform their lifestyles 
and to nurture an ecological wit- 
ness among Quakers. 

Ruah shared her revelation 
that Quakers’ historic peace testi- 
mony rests on a deeper principle 
of “peace with Earth.” She also 
portrayed Earthcare as an exten- 
sion of the testimonies of peace, 
simplicity, equality and integrity. 

Louis told how his freedom to 
explore nature as a boy helped to 
develop his spiritual relationship 
with the land—something that is 
difficult for many young people to 
experience today. He also told 
how for many years he remained 
in denial about the seriousness of 
the global environmental crisis. % 


Louis s ares stories of growing up in 
rural South Carolina, which shaped 
his spiritual relationship with the land. 


New QEW website is 
networking tool and 
information center 


As of April 15, QEW’s website, 
<www.quakerearthcare.org> 
was replaced with a completely 
revamped site that not only 
more accurately reflects the 
OEW’s structure and activities 
but serves as a powerful net- 
working tool and information 
center for Earthcare activists. 

Friends are invited to ex- 
plore the new site regularly, 
since it contains a wealth of 
information about ecological 
issues, as well as links to many 
kindred groups in the interna- 
tional spiritual ecology move- 
ment. 

The new website enables 
users to more easily find re- 
lated materials. There are web 
versions of QEW pamphlets 
and many articles adapted from 
QEW’s new book Earthcare for 
Friends. There are even “QEW- 


Tips" for eco-friendly living. 
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8 Earthcare activism 


Mich. Gray Panthers tap QEW 
co-founders for ‘activist’ award 


“I'VE NOW BEEN DECLARED an _ local, state, and national levels, 


activist,” said Bill Bliss of Ann including their key role in the 
Arbor (Mich.) Friends Meeting founding of Quaker Earthcare 
with a bit of tongue-in-cheek Witness (then Friends Committee 


humor after learning recently that on Unity with Nature) more than 
the Huron Valley Gray Panthers 18 years ago. 
would be giving him and his late The recipients will be honored 
wife, Isabel Bliss, one of three at a Gray Panthers meeting in 
“Bonar Awards for Gray Activism." mid-May. Accompanying the 

The Blisses were nominated by award will be a $200 check, to be 


Al Connor of Ann Arbor Friends used as a donation to Bill’s 
Meeting’s Environmental Concerns _ favorite organization—‘which is 
Committee (and member of the QEW, of course,” he said. 
= = ~QEW Steering Committee). Bill recalled that at the 1987 
BILL BLISS and his wife, the late The award recognizes the FGC Gathering Isabel clerked the 
GEW ARETE CUNO Gee ceca Blisses’ many years of work for first impromptu meeting of 
Gathering in Canton, N.Y. peace, justice, and Earthcare at workshop attendees who had 


been inspired by plenary speaker 
i . Marshall Massey’s call f 
Ohio Valley Yearly Mtg. 2006 sessions arshall Massey’s call for a 


Quaker response to the global 


to seek ‘Spiritual Path of Stewardship’ environmental crisis. 


The group continued to meet 


“SEEKING an Earth Restored: Workshops regularly at the Bliss home at 

the Spiritual Path of Steward- ¢ “Embracing Earthcare as a Friends Lake community in 

ship” is the theme of this year’s Religious Calling,” with Bill Chelsea, Mich. The following year, 

Ohio Valley Yearly Meeting ses- Cahalan. an organization was formed and 

sions, July 26-30, 2006 at Earlham + FCNL’s recently remodeled incorporated. For the next six 

College in Richmond, Ind. “green” headquarters in years Bill and Isabel served as 
The decision of the Yearly Washington, D.C. volunteer staff, with offices 

Meeting planning committee to + “The Biblical Basis for Earth- occupying most of their living 

focus on Earthcare this year is care,” with Paul Buckley. room. 

partly the fruit of patient but ¢ “Music and Nature,” with Bill is a retired chemical 

persistent efforts by Bill Cahalan Jamie Fota. engineer whose career gave him a 

of Community Friends Meeting « “Gardening asa Spiritual lot of information and insights 

in Cincinnati, Ohio, (a past QEW Practice,” with Kate Anthony. about how misuse of technology 

Steering Committee member) ¢ “Developing an Earth- has threatened the earth’s 

and other members of the Ohio Friendly Community,” with ecological integrity. He and Isabel 

Valley Yearly Meeting Peace & Faith Morgan, Pat Murphy, worked for many years to build 

Social Concerns Earthcare Sub- and Megan Quinn. support for Friends Committee on 

committee. * “How Monthly Meetings Can National Legislation, to help it 
Plenary speakers at Ohio Develop Earthcare Pro- pursue its goal of seeking “an 

Valley Yearly Meeting sessions grams,” with Debra Jordan earth restored.” 

will be Doris Ferm of Bellingham and Marcie Ankrom. Bill and Isabel helped to 

(Wash.) Friends Meeting and ¢ “Alternatives to Dependence organize the Michigan Ecumenical 

Carl Magruder of Sierra Friends on Fossil Fuels in a Period of Christian Coalition on the 

Center in Nevada City, Calif. , Decline of Oil Availability, Environment. Bill served on the 

both past QEW Steering Com- and its Spiritual Implica- Steering Committee of Michigan 

mittee members. tions,” with David Pilbrow. Global Climate Change Coalition. 


He is currently active in the 
Chelsea Area peace network. 


More information: Bill Cahalan, 513/251-2558; earthawaken@yahoo.com 
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Encounters with the natural world 


Couple’s adventure in Canadian wilds reminds us 
to connect with nature and live fully in the present 


by Ruah Swennerfelt 
QEW General Secretary 


N November of 2001, Louis and 

I began a three-month journey 
by public bus from Vermont to 
Costa Rica. An additional month 
was spent in Cuba traveling 
mostly by train and bus. Our 
“closets” were limited to what we 
could carry on our backs. We left 
behind the comforting shelves of 
books, the ever-present public ra- 
dio, and all the other accoutre- 
ments of a relatively comfortable 
lifestyle (by Majority World stan- 
dards, anyway). 

In Central America our lodg- 
ings were mostly in local folks’ 
homes, sometimes without run- 
ning or hot water, refrigerators, or 
many of the things we take for 
granted in the United States. Inter- 
estingly, after a while we found 
we didn’t miss all those comforts 
and conveniences back home 
(though we missed our families, 
friends, and cats). We were grow- 
ing content with the “simple life” 
we had chosen for ourselves dur- 
ing our sabbatical. 

We spent everyday outdoors 
in exquisite surroundings, enjoy- 
ing the exotic birds, animals, and 
flora. We had lots of time to share 
ideas, to engage in long conversa- 
tions with new friends, without 
feeling rushed. I felt closer to God. 
I felt there was more time to re- 
flect on my relationship with the 
Spirit and my desire to live more 
fully in the present. 


d bccowe the kind of journey 
that Alan Kesselheim and his 


partner (now wife) Marypat Zitzer 
embarked on in June of 1985, ex- 
cept that most of the time they 
had only each other for conversa- 
tion and companionship: They 


Alan and Marypat during their two- 
year, 2,000-mile wilderness adventure 


spent 14 months canoeing 2,000 
miles from the town of Jasper in 
Alberta to Baker Lake in North- 
west Territories, just south of the 
Arctic Circle. They spent two sum- 
mers canoeing and one long win- 
ter caretaking a summer camp in 
almost total isolation. 

Alan tells the story of this 
journey in his exciting and insight- 
ful book, Water and Sky, Reflections 
of a Northern Year (Fulcrum, Inc., 
Golden, Colo., 1989), which I 
learned about from Alan’s father, 
Donn Kesselheim, a member of 
Wyoming Monthly Meeting and 
QEW’s Steering Committee. 

Alan shares honestly in the 
book about his initial trepidation 
when first launching away from 
what was known, anticipating the 
stresses that two people would 
experience being alone in the wil- 
derness for such a long time. He 
also beautifully describes their 
encounters with the natural world, 
which were sometimes dangerous, 
and with the indigenous people of 
the region. I felt like I was jour- 
neying with them. 

I read this book during a time 
when I was so busy with paid and 
volunteer work that I wasn’t get- 
ting outside to re-connect and 
ground myself from the earth's 


bounty. It reminded me that my 
work is fuller and richer when I 
take that time to feel the wind and 
sun and allow time in my life to 
really listen to the Spirit. 


T really does come down to the 

need for balance in our lives. 
We need the reflective, inward 
moments, the “wandering in wild 
places to help feed our spirit” as so 
aptly said by Bill Cahalan in his 
QEW booklet, Awakening to Earth: 
Natural Awareness as a Spiritual 
Practice. But we also need to be 
engaged in the world. As Friends 
we are called to be agents for 
change. So, I particularly appreci- 
ate those who share with us their 
experiences in the natural world, 
to remind us of the need for that 
balance and to urge us to shed 
ourselves of our “jackets of busy- 
ness”, and expose ourselves to the 
places that are crying out for our 
visits. 

Alan’s evocation of early 
mornings on the river, of pelting 
rain, of the threat of a bear, of the 
sub-zero outdoor showers, of the 
changing indigenous cultures, and 
of the inner workings of his mind 
and heart will forever urge me to 
take risks and live fully. + 


I have since read two more of 
Alan's books. Going Inside, A Couple's 
Journey of Renewal into the North, is 
the account of their return trip to 
Canada’s tundra, with new adven- 
tures, challenges and insights. In the 
other, Silhouette on a Wide Land, Alan 
describes an early experience work- 
ing on a ranch in the high plains of 
Colorado. He reflects on the people 
that settled the land and shares his 
growing, intimate relationship with 
rural life and work. I look forward to 
reading more of his works!—RS 
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Lettery 


March 22, 2006 
Oxford University Press 
Tim Burton, President 
198 Madison Ave. 
New York NY 10016 


Dear Tim Burton, 
I am contacting you 
regarding the paper that the 
Bible and other religious-ori- 
ented books are being printed 
on. As you know, the scriptures 
of all religions talk about stew- 
ardship and care for creation as a 
foundation for life. We are en- 
couraging you to do what you 
can to improve the environmen- 
tal impacts associated with pa- 
per. We have learned about some 
of the impacts and the solutions 
from the Green Press Initiative 
and encourage you to take a 
leadership role in ensuring that 
the paper that you use to publish 
the Bible and other faith-based 
books is socially responsible. 


a adopted the practice of using 
Ses) ) 100-percent post-consumer 
recycled paper, bleached 


without chlorine, for our pub- 


SS PT i (books, newsletter, 


Our organization, Quaker 
Earthcare Witness, has 


and pamphlets) as well as in the 
office. We encourage you to con- 
sider the following paper goals: 


“+ Paper be produced by a mill 
with a written commitment to 
protecting endangered forests 
and that is willing to track and 
provide verifiable data to con- 
firm this claim; 

«* Paper contains a minimum of 
30-percent post-consumer re- 
cycled content fiber or as much 
as can be included, depending 
on the grade. 

“+ Any virgin fiber in the paper 
originates from forests certified 
by the Forest Stewardship 
Council [currently FSC-certified 


is widely accepted as the best 
practice in sustainable forestry 
and is preferred due to its pro- 
tections for endangered forests, 
indigenous rights, and 
biodiversity]. 


I encourage you further to un- 
dertake the following steps: 


>, 


«* Explore the issue in greater 
depth within your company. 

«* Develop a corporate paper 
policy to phase in the use of 
recycled and FSC certified fiber 
going forward. 

“* Communicate policy goals to 

vendors. 


Thank you for considering our 
request. Please keep me informed 
of your progress in this area. 


For the Earth, 

Ruah Swennerfelt 
General Secretary 

Quaker Earthcare Witness 


Ecology and Spirituality... c 
a new Friends Bulletin 
book project 


FRIENDS BULLETIN, the official publica- 
tion of Western unprogrammed Friends, 
has decided to collaborate with EarthLight 


« Letters 


ASN ee 


Mother Earth: 
* UNCED Joint Appeal News 


fp Soalicoiesintactiog | WE ARE LOOKING FOR suggestions about 
Wildwood (Quaker Green Concern) E 


QP ° Five Earth-based Spiritualities: 
Richard Cartwright Austin 

+ Voices of the Earth: Catherine Keller, Matthew Fox, 
Oliver Sacks, Helen Caldicatt, Joh Seed 


to produce a book about the role of Spirit 
in the environmental movement and our 
ecological awareness. Inspired by Marshall 
Massey, Bob Schutz, and Pacific Yearly 
Meeting’s Unity with Nature Committee, 
EarthLight became a pioneer in the spiri- 
tual ecology movement and has published 
articles by some of the outstanding writers 
in this field—Mathew Fox, Thomas Berry, 
Brian Swimme, Rex Ambler, Keith Helmuth, 
and Jim Corbett, to mention only a few. 


noteworthy Quaker material to include in 
this anthology. Please contact us no later 
than May 15 with your ideas. To find out 

3? | more about EarthLight, please consult its 
online library at: <www.earthlight.org>. 
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Quaker Earthcare Witness Order Form 


Name 


Address 


City/State/ZIP 


Country E-mail 
Phone Home Mtg 
Interests 


| Yearly Mtg 


© 1-year support for Quaker Earthcare Witness 
(includes subscription to BeFriending Creation) 


5 $500/US 0 $100/US 0 $50/US (avg) 0 $35/US0 Other$ _/US 


Make checks payable to Quaker Earthcare Witness. Send with this form to 
Quaker Earthcare Witness, 173-B N. Prospect St., Burlington, VT. 05401-1607. 


TOTAL 


Canadians may contribute through Canadian Yearly Meeting for a tax receipt, starting 
at $45/Can. Please send check to Canadian Yearly Meeting, 91-A Fourth Ave., Ottawa, 

ON K1S 2L1. CYM needs to know that the money is for QEW support. Forward this 

form to QEW to let us know that you have chosen to contribute through CYM. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Please check the appropriate boxes 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Scenic Ghost Ranch, N.M., picked for QEW 
2006 Fall Meeting & Annual Gathering 


THE 2006 QEW 
FALL MEETING & 
Annual Gathering 
will be held October 
5-8, 2006 at the 
Ghost Ranch camp 
and conference cen- 
ter near Abiquiu, 
New Mexico. 

The rugged high 
desert landscape, 
between Taos and 
Santa Fe, will be a 
special treat for 
Friends who feel an 
affinity for the majestic scenery of 
the Southwest made famous by 


the paintings of Georgia O'Keeffe. 


Those who take advantage of the 
center's many nature trails will 
encounter an abundance of birds, 
mule deer, and other wildlife, as 
well as unparalleled opportunities 
for photography and artwork. 
The plenary speaker for the 
QEW Fall Meeting & Annual 
Gathering will be David Abazs of 
Finnland, Minn., a QEW Steering 
Committee member who spent 


several months at 
Ghost Ranch while 
preparing for a life 
of homesteading 
based on sustain- 
able farming and 
Quaker values. 
Another 
speaker, Daniel 
Baker of the 
Saguaro-Juniper 
Association will 
talk about the land 
ethic that the late 
Jim Corbett de- 
scribed in his posthumously pub- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lished book, A Sactuary for All Life. 


Other plans for the meeting, 
including workshops and outings, 
are being worked out by the QEW 
Outreach Committee. Workshops 
will focus on the ecological issues 
and inspiring beauty of the desert 
bioregion. Guided nature walks 
will be part of the program. 

Look for more information in 
the next issue of BeFriending Cre- 
ation, as well as on the QEW 


2, 


website. 
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Earthcare Witness. ISSN 1050-0332. 
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We publish BeFriending Creation to 
promote the work of Quaker Earthcare 
Witness, stimulate discussion and action, 
shate insights, practical ideas, and news of 
our actions, and encourage among Friends a 
sense of community and spiritual connec- 
tion with all Creation. Opinions expressed 
are the authors’ own and do not necessarily 
reflect those of Quaker Earthcare Witness, 
ot of the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers). The editor is responsible for 
unsigned items. Submission deadlines ate 
February 7, April 7, June 7, August 7, Octo- 
ber 7, and December 7. 

Contents of BeFriending Creation 
copyright ©2006 Quaker Earthcare Wit- 
ness, except as noted. Permission to reprint 
newsletter material must be requested in 
advance from the editor. 

Membership in Quaker Earthcare is 
open to all who demonstrate commitment 
to support the work of Quaker Earthcare 
Witness and who support its work at the 
Monthly or Yearly Meeting levels, or 
through other Friends organizations. 
Quaker Earthcare Witness is a 501(c)3 
nonprofit corporation; contributions are tax 
deductible to the full extent allowed by law. 


VISION AND WITNESS 

WE ARE CALLED to live in right relation- 
ship with all Creation, recognizing that the 
entire world is interconnected and is a mani- 
festation of God. WE WORK to integrate 
into the beliefs and practices of the Relt- 
gious Society of Friends the Truth that 
God's Creation is to be respected, protected, 
and held in reverence in its own right, and 
the Truth that human aspirations for peace 
and justice depend upon restoring the 
earth's ecological integrity. WE PROMOTE 
these truths by being patterns and examples, 
by communicating our message, and by 
providing spiritual and material support to 
those engaged in the compelling task of 
transforming our relationship to the earth. 

Steering Committee Clerk: Barbara 
Williamson, 2710 E. Leigh St., Richmond VA 
23223; 804/643-0461; barbaraawmson 
@juno.com. 

Gen. Secretary: Ruah Swennerfelt, 173- 
BN. Prospect St., Burlington, VT 05401. 
802/ 658-0308; Ruah@QuakerEarthcare.org. 

BFC Editor: Louis Cox, 173-B N. Pros- 
pect St., Burlington, VT 05401. 802/658- 
0308; e-mail: Lowis(@QuakerEarthcare.org. 


Website: 
www. QuakerEarthcare.org 
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V Personal and Planetary Health: What do we love? 
v¥ Clerk’s Message: “Communities Need Our Help” 

V Wangari’s Peace Prize began with a frog egg necklace. 
V Rejoice with the Western Shoshone! 

V Staff boost QEW relationships from D.C. to S.C. 

VY Wildland adventure reminds us to connect with nature. 


ON UP WR 


QEW events to complement Gatherings ‘Living Waters’ theme 


EVENTS in the QEW Earthcare Center at the 2006 


FGC Gathering July 1-7 in western Washington state 


will complement the Gathering’s theme of “Swim- 
ming in Living Waters,” by giving participants an 

opportunity to understand the ecology of the bio- 
region from a spiritual perspective. 


Sunday, July 2: “Re-membering Our Lives, 
Renewing Our Planet.” Roy and 
Carolyn Treadway will discuss choices 
that can simplify our lives, especially 
regarding time, speed, and “stuff,” 
while helping to renew the earth. 


Monday, July 3: “Climate Change—Hope and Action.” 
Karen Street will explore the science of climate 
change. Carl Magruder will talk about the Good 
News, the cosmic moment, the Gospel of the 
Earth, and not despairing. Dee Rossman will lead 
a discussion on how we can keep in communica- 
tion and organize action around the topic of cli- 
mate change. Also scheduled are video showings 
from the QEW Video Lending Library, such as Oil 
on Ice (oil drilling in Alaska) and Coming Home,’ 
part of David Suzuki's Sacred Balance series. 


GC 


Tuesday, July 4: On the Gathering’s scheduled “day 
of rest,” the QEW Earthcare Center will be open 
for reading, discussion, and reflection. 


Wednesday, July 5: “Sabbath Economics and Earthcare.” 
Also, “Local Food: Building a Community Food Sys- 
tem,” with Kristina Perry and Kitty Ufford-Chase, 

followed by one of QEW’s videos on the 

subject of food or sustainable agriculture. 


Thursday, July 6: “Building and Creating 
Sustainable Communities.” Ruah 
Swennerfelt will share from her own ex- 
perience and from other sources exciting 
processes that have helped many communities be- 
come more sustainable. There may also be a video 
and discussion on neighborhood design, possibly fol- 
lowed by Journey into New Worlds, part of David 
Suzuki's Sacred Balance video series. 

Late evening programs on Tuesday and Thursday 
(often arranged in response to emerging interests at 
the Gathering) will be posted in the Earthcare Center. 

Much of the planning for this year’s events is being 
done by the Friends in Unity with Nature Committee of 
Pacific Yearly Meeting (PYM-CUN). 
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community, we found that more than 
half of the people who responded to 
the survey had been inspired by the 
project to change their habits or 
lifestyle to reduce fossil fuel use. In 
addition, more than half have been 
inspired to invest in energy-saving 
items. Air travel remains a difficult 
behavior to change but even here we 
are seeing some progress. 

We recognize that changing our 
personal consumption is only the first 


step. We continue to work towards 
changing legislative policies through our 
meeting’s commitment to support FCL 
and FCNL. We know that it is essential 
to change the cultural, economic and 
political structures in our society that 
reinforce over-consumption. We 
believe that in order to make those deep 
changes as a society, we must personally 
make those changes in our own lives. 
This is not where our work ends, but 
where it begins. 


We have also been traveling to other 
Quaker meetings in Northern Calif- 
ornia to learn how they are working on 
environmental issues and showing them 
what we have been doing. These visits 
are being made in collaboration with 
PYM’s Unity with Nature Committee. 
Why not give us a call? 

Contacts: James Hosley 510 
665-3170, bluejkh@softcom.net; 
and Shelley Tanenbaum 510-525- 
8964, sheltan@pacbell.net. O 


FRIENDLY NEWS 


Pima MEETING, IN TUCSON, ARIZONA, 
HAS HAD TWO THRESHING SESSIONS ON 
EARTH AND ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES. In 
the first session, held on October 23, 
2005, Friends shared their concerns, 
including what bothered them about 
earth issues and what they thought about 
doing, or perhaps were already doing. 
Friends spoke from their own experience. 
In the second threshing session, held on 
February 24, 2006, Friends were asked to 
focus the discussion more specifically. The 
report below summarizes the second 
session. 

Thirteen people met with leaders 
Eleanor Dart and Meredith Little on 
Saturday, February 24, 2006, at the 
meetinghouse. In the first hour, 
individuals presented examples of work 
they are doing to help protect the earth 
and its systems. Presentations varied from 
setting big pots on corners of your house 
to catch rain runoff from the roof, to 
sculpture, songs, clotheslines, conserv- 
ation easements, and use of grey water. 
In the second hour, each person submitted 
in writing one project which we in Pima 
Meeting might undertake as a 
community, toward aligning ourselves 
with earth forces. These might be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Hold Meeting for Worship, or have a 
walk in the desert, outdoors once a year 
(or once a month); 

2.Educate ourselves and others by 
holding a public demonstration which 
demonstrates the sacredness of the earth, 
or set up a Pima MM communication 
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which alerts us to specific issues, or join 


Quaker Earthcare Witness; 


3. Improve recycling in our meet- 
inghouse by having people bring their 
own food before business meeting, or 
getting rid of styrophone cups by agreeing 
to bring our own cups and wash them 
properly, or doing an environmental 
assessment of the meetinghouse building 
and grounds to see what can be improved; 


4, Have a perpetual, ongoing food drive 
for the food bank to collect non- 
perishable foods and transport them to a 
place that gives food to the poor; 


5. Write a proposal to extend recycling 
to mobile home parks, apartment 
complexes and other multiple dwellings 
in Tucson; 


6. Consider Pima MM’s use of light upon 
the demands of the earth and its effects 
upon biodiversity; 
7. (From Jim Corbett’s book, Sanctuary 
For All Life):“Eat nothing which is defiled 
by violence, which has been produced by 
harming the land and its life, or by any 
kind of cruelty.” 

We agreed that our task is spiritual 
as well as practical, and that we need to 
listen to the earth. 0 


SANTA Cruz (CA) FRIENDS HAVE BEEN 
INVOLVED WITH THE ISSUE OF WATER 
PRIVATIZATION, spurred on by a thus far 
successful campaign of a nearby com- 
munity, Felton, to buy its water system 
from a giant corporation. The control of 
water resources by private corporations is 
a worldwide problem and many 
communities are realizing how important 
it is to own their own natural resources. 


They sponsored a public showing of the 
film TAirst and have circulated a video of 
the film to a number of Meetings in 
northern California. They are also 
concerned about legislation being 
promoted which would take away the 
right of communities to use eminent 
domain to gain property if the use would 
continue to be the same as before. This 
would prevent towns such as Felton from 
gaining control of their water system. 0 


READERS FORUM 


Dear Editor, Your readers are invited to a 
special event occurring this summer in 
western Canada, reasonably close to the 
location of Friends General Conference. 
The “Our Way Home Reunion” is being 
organized to celebrate and honour the 
contribution of US war resisters who 
emigrated to Canada during the Vietnam 
War and to thank the thousands of 
Canadians who assisted them. This cross- 
border peace event is being held July 6th to 
9th, 2006 in the community of Brilliant, 
British Columbia, Canada. 

The Reunion will include workshops, 
a keynote speech by George McGovern, 
panel discussions, on-stage theatre 
performances, a film festival and a major 
peace concert. Some of the confirmed 
participants are Arun Gandhi, Tom 
Hayden, Maude Barlow, Holly Near, 
Buffy Sainte-Marie and Rabbi Michael 
Lerner. Plans are also underway to 
provide an opportunity to promote 
healing and reconciliation between war 
resisters and Vietnam Veterans in 
Canada. More information and ticket 
booking can be found at the web page 


“Readers Forum” continued on p. 9 
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Call to |ntermountain 
Yearly Meeting 
Ghost Ranch, Abiquiu, 


ew Mexico 
June 11-18, 2006 


W: invite all Friends to the annual 
gathering of Intermountain Yearly 
Meeting. As our theme this year we have 
chosen “The Force of Truth and the Power 
of Love.” During worship, business 
sessions, and interest group times we hope 
to reflect on how one can come from a 
place of love, in the face of fear, when so 
much seems to be going wrong in our 
world. Our plenary speaker will be Joe 
Volk, Executive Director of the Friends 
Committee for National Legislation. He 
will draw on his own spiritual journey and 
add examples from FCNUs history of 
ways we can ground our work in love. As 
William Penn noted, we can try what love 
can do to mend a broken world, and live 
so that love is the first motion. 


Friends are encouraged to consider 
the following queries: “In what areas of 
my life do I most need the force of truth 
and the power of love?” “How have I 
experienced these in my life?” and “How 
can love and truth extend deeper into my 
way of life?” 

There are two segments of the annual 
gathering. Beginning Sunday evening 
(June 11") we invite you to come for 
Early Days, a three-day period with 
seminars and workshops in the morning, 
then time for relaxing and reflecting in 
the afternoons. Wednesday evening 
(June 14") Yearly Meeting begins with 
the welcoming session. The schedule will 
be similar to last year’s. Mornings include 
worship sharing groups and meetings for 
business. Afternoons provide time for 
Friends to gather for interest groups to 
explore topics, concerns and spiritual 
deepening. Programs for children and 
sessions of Junior Young Friends and 
Senior Young Friends happen throughout 
the day. 

In mid-March registration forms and 
seminar information will be posted on the 


web site, imym.org. Registrars will also 
send materials to all the meetings and 
worship groups. No one should stay 
home because of financial concerns. 
Contact your Monthly Meeting first for 
scholarship information. The Yearly 
Meeting will assist when the monthly 
meeting cannot. We are a stronger com- 
munity with each and every one present. 
Register as soon as possible. 

We extend a special invitation to 
those who have not attended Inter- 
mountain Yearly Meeting before. Talk 
to someone who has been there. Find 
out what happens when you mix Quaker 
worship and business with the natural 
beauty of the high desert country. Last 
year more than 300 attended, about a fifth 
of whom were under 21. Yearly Meeting 
is a time to get to know Friends from 
other Meetings and deepen friendships. 
We will gather strength and inspiration 
to return to our homes ready for working 
and sharing our gifts and our love. 

—Rebecca Henderson and Cynthia 
Smith, co-clerks of Intermountain Yearly 
Meeting 


Call to North Pacific 
Yearly Meeting 
June 29-July 1, 2006 
Pacific | utheran University, 
‘| acoma, WA 


ou are invited to the 34% Annual 

Session of North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting to be held at Pacific Lutheran 
University in Tacoma, Washington on 
June 29 through July 1, 2006. This year’s 
Annual Session is shorter than usual by 
one day in order to facilitate Friends’ 
attending the first ever Friends General 
Conference Gathering on the West 
Coast. The planning committee for 
NPYM decided to take advantage of this 
change to focus our attention at Annual 
Session in slightly different ways. 

We will celebrate our past with a 
panel of elders who will speak and answer 
questions about North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting’s unique history and what it has 
meant to them to be a part of it. We will 
engage with an issue of the present as we 
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discuss a Minute from the Montana 
Gathering of Friends (MGOF), one of 
our Quarterly Meetings. MGOF’s 
Ministry and Oversight was told that one 
of their members had touched another 
person in inappropriate ways. As part of 
its broad response to this challenge, 
MGOF has approved a Minute that 
affirms the community’s commitment to 
providing a safe and nurturing environ- 
ment for its members. They have sent it 
to the Monthly Meetings, Worship 
Groups and Preparative Meetings 
throughout our Yearly Meeting for 
discernment as to whether the Minute 
speaks for the rest of us as well and can 
be approved by the entire Yearly Meeting. 
This Annual Session we will hear the 
Minute and discuss it in a Plenary 
Session, but will take no action until next 
year’s Annual Session. 

Glimpses of our future will come 
when we hear back from Young Adult 
Friends who attended last year’s World 
Gathering of Young Friends in England. 
We hope to include speakers from 


Northwest Yearly Meeting as well as our 
own. 

The Planning Committee decided 
not to have a dance this year because of 
the shortened time. Instead we have 
arranged for several activities that 
encourage getting to know each other in 
friendly-sized groups. Singing, beading, 
board games and videos from AFSC (and 
others) will be available for all on 
Thursday night after the Plenary session. 
This year’s Community Night will be on 
Friday evening, a whole day earlier than 
usual. I encourage Friends to plan their 
performances ahead of time if possible. 
Worship groups will meet twice, as usual, 
and then again as discussion groups dur- 
ing what is typically Interest Group time. 
There will be no planned Interest Groups 
this year. 

Junior Friends have moved their 
camp to August and there is no Central 
Friends Camp this year, so we are 
particularly interested in making Annual 
Session a rich time for these young 


Friends. 
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We have a wonderful community in 
this Yearly Meeting! Join us at our Ann- 
ual Session for: worship and fun; 
discernment of what we are called to do; 
and new and renewed friendships. Help 
us learn with each other what it means to 
be Friends in the Pacific Northwest. 
—Dorsey Green, Presiding Clerk of North 
Pacific YM. (E-mail: gdorseyg@aol.com) 


“Readers Forum” continued from 


Pp: 7 
www.ourwayhomereunion.com. 

We hope you will be able to join us in 
July and that you will pass this information 
on to others. —Yours in Friendship, Tony 
McQuail, Lucknow Worship Group under the 
care of Kitchener Area Monthly Meeting, 
Canada Yearly Meeting. 


Dear Editor, Please note that the article 
“AFSC/IMYM Friends Help Victims of 
Katrina” (F'B, March 06, p. 15) was written 
by Barb Luetke (Penn Valley Meeting and 
Dallas Monthly Meeting of Friends) and 
Sakre Edson (Eugene Friends Monthly 
Meeting, Oregon) and edited by me. The 
picture credit should be “Terry Foss, 
AFSC.” Jason Ohdner (not mentioned) 
was one of the guys in the picture. 
—Tom Kowal, Mountain View Friends 
Meeting, Denver, CO. 


Good News: 
Westem Gathering of 
Friends General Conference 
Attracts 1,700 Kegistrants 


After planning for an FGC Gathering 
of 1,000-1,200 Friends in the Seattle- 
‘Tacoma area this summer, Friends General 
Conference received nearly 1,000 
registrations in the first ten days after 
registration opened on March 1. And by 
the end of March, we had another 900 on a 
waiting list! 

This was both a blessing and a huge 
challenge. The campus of Pacific Lutheran 
University could only accommodate 1,200 
Friends, which—according to the results of 
two surveys we had conducted—seemed 
like plenty. Well, we had to do something! 

So we scrambled. We considered all 
options. We found an adjacent Junior High 
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School that could provide twenty-five 
classrooms for workshops, a cafeteria that 
could serve meals to 500, camping space 
outdoors, and bed rolling space on the gym 
floor. We've reserved a block of 200 hotel 
rooms within a reasonable distance of the 
campus, and we’re renting buses to shuttle 
Friends to and from the University in the 
mornings and evenings. We'll hold plenary 
sessions in the field house, which is much 
larger than the auditorium. We've added ten 
additional workshops. 

When registration is all finished, we'll 
probably be able to welcome more than 
1700 Friends to this Gathering. 

This 2006 Gathering of Friends is 
certain to be a wonderful, historic event— 
the first FGC Gathering ever west of the 
elias 
enthusiastic response speaks well for the 
future of unprogrammed Friends in North 
America. This is indeed Good News from 
Friends General Conference. 0 


Rockies—and we're excited! 


MEMORIAL MINUTES 


KENNETH WAYNE MORGAN 


Ken was born on December 7, 1929, 
in Whittier, CA, to Chris and Mamie 
Morgan. He had one younger brother Laur- 
ence. They grew up in the First Friends 
Church in Whittier where he met his future 
wife Esther in Sunday school. He graduated 
from Whittier High School in 1947. He 
received a BA from Whittier College in 
Social Work and a minor in Art History 
and a master’s degree from the School of 
Social Work at the University of California 
at Berkeley. 

Ken was a conscientious objector 
during the Korean War. He did his alter- 
native service in a mental hospital in Ind- 
ependence, Iowa. He and Esther Marshall 
were married at the First Friends Church 


IN MEMORIAM 


“TOM Fox 
(1954-2006) 


CHRISTIAN PEACE TEAM MEMBER 
ABDUCTED AND KILLED IN IRAQ 


“No GREATER LOVE 
HATH A MAN...” 
Martha Roberts 


Walteria United Methodist Church 
‘Torrance, CA 


interfaith youth project. | 


and yourself. 


rights of humans. 


[The following letter came from a young Muslim with whom the editor worked on an 


I am writing to express my sincere condolences to you and to Western Friends 
on the recent death of Tom Fox. On behalf of myself and my wife, Shazmin, we 
send our thoughts and prayers to the family of Tom Fox, the Quaker community, 


I’m heart-broken to say that it’s only recently that I’ve come to find out about 
such a courageous and dedicated man. His selfless actions to help the Iraqi community 
identify and document the torture of Iraqi detainees is highly commended. I’m sorry 
that the name of Islam was used in a such despicable act. There is no belief within 
Islam that would sanction such actions against someone who was devoted to the 


I believe Tom Fox’s family, the American people, and the Iragi people were 
blessed to have someone of his caliber fight for them...Tom Fox embodied the 
characteristics of the leaders of the civil rights movement...[and] I pray that we 
increase our unity in the stand against injustice, and continue to strive for the rights 
of all humans.—Peace be with you and salaam, Yasir Shah, Lomita, CA. 


in Whittier in 1954. They had three 
children—Randy, Karen and Jeff. In 1955 
they moved to Sylmar, CA where Ken was 
the Director of Medical Social Work at 
Olive View Hospital. He was active in the 
San Fernando Friends Meeting, on the 
Personnel Committee at the American 
Friends Service Committee and the 
Friends Committee on Legislation. Ken 
and Esther divorced in 1979. 

Ken met his current partner Gustaaf 
Admadja in 1983. They traveled several 
times to Indonesia, Gustaaf’s homeland, 
and visited family and friends. Ken loved 
being a grandfather. His grandson Alex- 
ander Morgan was born in 1991. Ken 
retired from his Medical Social Work career 
with the Los Angeles County Hospital 
system in 1982. Since retirement Ken has 
helped maintain the AFSC Bookstore in 
Pasadena. Ken was a man of many passions: 
he enjoyed gardening, Native American art, 
camping, traveling, movies, art museums, 
Tony Hillerman mysteries, and eating good 
food. 

He is survived by his partner Gustaaf, 
his children, Randy, Karen, and Jeff, his 
brother Larry and his grandson Alex. He 
will be greatly missed by all those who loved 
him. 0 


CALENDAR ITEMS 


JUNE 11-18. INTERMOUNTAIN YEARLY 
MEETING ANNUAL SESSION. Abiquiu, NM 
(see p. 7). 

JUNE 18-25. QUAKER Camp. 5th—-7th 
grades. Quaker Center, Ben Lomond, CA 


June 29-Juty 1. NortH Paciric YEARLY 
MEETING ANNUAL SESSION. Pacific 
Lutheran University, Tacoma, WA. 


Juty 1-7. FRIENDS GENERAL CONFERENCE 
ANNUAL SESSION. Pacific Lutheran 
University, Tacoma, WA. 


JuLy 14-23. QUAKER SERVICE Camp. 8th— 
10th grades. Quaker Center, Ben Lomond, 
CA: 


Jury 23-30. SENIOR Camp. Service and a 
program cooperatively designed by 
participants in the 11th—-12th grades. 
Quaker Center, Ben Lomond, CA. 


Juty 31-AucusT 5. PaciFic YEARLY 
MEETING ANNUAL SESSION. Redlands 
University, Redlands, CA. 
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A DOCUMENTARY PRODUCER IS 
WORKING ON A NEW SERIES FOR 
TELEVISION ABOUT RELIGIOUS CON- 
VERSION AND IS LOOKING FOR APPRO- 
PRIATE CANDIDATES FOR THIS 


“AMAZING PROJECT.” Rebecca Mayer 
writes: “We are only seeking those who are 
serious about starting the conversion/ 
convincement process—or who are already 
involved in conversion. As we want to be 
there to document the process and coming 
to Faith, we are not currently seeking those 
who have already converted. We are 
interested in real stories and in tastefully and 
respectfully exploring an individual and their 
choice in their faith. This is a unique chance 
for someone to share the discovery of their 
faith... We will do everything we can in the 
show to make sure ‘convincement’ is 
explained as clearly and accurately as it can 
be through the words of a new Friend. There 
is compensation for participation in our 
documentary though the benefit of the self- 
exploration and sharing of a spiritual journey 
will most certainly outweigh it...” Contact: 
Rebecca Mayer, The Idea Factory, 15335 
Morrison Street Suite 325, Sherman Oaks, 
CA 91403. Phone: 818-510-3224, E-mail: 


rebeccamayer@mac.com. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


PUBLICATIONS 


VOICES FROM THE SILENCE, by 
Stanford J. Searl, Jr.: This is a book 
about Quaker silent worship in the 
United States and England. One reader 
said, “Lyrical, deeply moving,” another 
“a powerful read,” and a third, “a must 
read.” Buy directly at 1-888-280-7715 or 
www.authorhouse.com, click on “Book- 
store,” put in “Searl” and there’s the 
book. 


VINTAGE BOOKS, Quaker Books. Rare and 
out-of-print journals, history, religion. Contact 
us for specific wants. 181 Hayden Rowe St, 
Hopkinton, MA 01748. Phone: 508-435-3499. 
E-mail: vintage@gis.net. 


PENDLE HILL PAMPH- 
LETS are timely essays on 
many facets of Quaker life, 
thought and spirituality, 
readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six 
pamphlets/year for $20 
(US). Also available: every pamphlet 
published previously by Pendle Hill, 
including recent pamphlets by Marge 
Abbott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 ext. 2 or E-mail: 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


ANIMATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. Profits to 
Quaker Organizations. Wehr Animations PO 
Box 7487, Boulder, CO 80306 


www.WehrAnimations.com. 
oko 


QUAKER LIFE—INFORMING AND EQUIP- 
PING FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD. Free 
sample available upon request. Join our family of 
Friends for one year (10 issues) at $24. For informa- 
tion contact: 

Quaker Life 

101 Quaker Hill Drive 

Richmond, IN 47374 

Phone: 765-962-7573 

E-mail: QuakerLife@fum.org 


Website: www.fum.orge 


Friends Journal has published 
® “Quaker Thought and Life 

™ Today” for nearly 50 years, suc- 
| ceeding periodicals that date 
from ethe roth century. Learn 
more about Quaker concerns 
and activities through this monthly maga- 
zine. Save 42 percent off the cover price. 
Receive 12 issues (one full year) for only 
$35. Contact: Friends Journal, Dept. FB, 
1216 Arch Street, 24, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 


NEW ASSISTANT FOR FRIENDS BULLETIN 


Arleen Rooney became the new Friends Bulletin assis- 
tant in January of this year and will be helping us out 
with subscriptions and our database. Besides her many 
years of office experience and skill with computers, 
Arleen also runs an internet service called St Anthony’s 
Canine Rescue (www.hugadog.com/sacr). During the 
past 18 years, she has helped find homes for over 1,000 
stray and abandoned dogs. Arleen is very interested in 
spiritual and ecological concerns. What a blessing to 
have her working with us, especially at this time when 
our magazine is becoming more engaged with envi- 
ronmentalism! 
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SCHOOLS, RETREAT CENTERS, 
Camps, AND RETIREMENT HOMES 


BEN LOMOND QUAKER CENTER: Personal re- 
treats, family reunions, weddings, retreats, and our 
own schedule of Quaker Programs. Among the 
redwoods, near Santa Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http://www.quakercenter.org. 


Two FULL-TIME POSITIONS PROVIDING 
SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP TO WEST COAST 
FRIENDS AT BEN Lomonpb (CA) QUAKER 
CENTER. Develop workshops; manage staff, 
finances and facilities; fundraise; work closely with 
spirit-led Board. Compensation includes: salary, 
housing, utilities, benefits, glorious coastal 
redwoods. Seeking applications from couples or 
individuals. GLBT & persons of color welcomed. 
Check website to confirm opening, review job 
description, and download application. 
www.quakercenter.org. 

FRIENDS HOUSE IS A MULTI-LEVEL RETIRE- 
MENT COMMUNITY offering independent liv- 
ing apartments and houses, and an assisted care 
living facility. Located in Santa Rosa, Friends 
House is easily accessible to San Francisco, the 
Pacific Coast, redwood forests, and the vine- 
yards of Sonoma and Napa counties. Friends 
House is owned and operated by Friends Asso- 
ciation of Services for the Elderly (FASE), a 
California not-for-profit corporation. The fa- 
cility and Board of Directors are strongly influ- 
enced by Quaker traditions. The welfare and 
growth of persons within an environment which 
stresses independence is highly valued. Tour 
Friends House at our website at 
www.friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 
Benicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409. 707- 
538-0152. 

THE WOOLMAN SEMESTER offers Friends 
education to students in grades 11-13 focused on 
the Testimonies of peace, justice and stewardship. 
Students earn a full semester of high school credit 
and log 120 hours of community service. Through 
the challenge of a rigorous curriculum, simple 
living in community and service work in Mexico, 
students gain an intrinsic direction for their futures. 
Academic skills, nonviolent activism and self- 
awareness are developed to guide them with 
integrity. Financial Aid and Quaker Scholarships 
support all qualified teens. Visit www.woolman.org 
or contact 530-273-3183. 

WILLIAM PENN House & WASHINGTON 
QuAKER Workcamps. Washington, DC. 
Quaker Center on Capitol Hill offering hospitality, 
meeting space and worship. Offering workcamp 
opportunities for youth, peace studies seminars for 
educators, and seminars for all ages. Leadership 
training for Quaker young adults through our 
internship program. All are welcome. 
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info@WmPennHouse.org. 202-543-5560. 
515 East Capitol St SE, Washington, DC 
20003. 

PosITIONS VACANT: WILLIAM PENN 
House & WASHINGTON QUAKER WorRK- 
CAMPS Washington, DC. Hospitality intern, 
full time. Spring 2006. Register and greet 
guests, work with Workcamps, peace studies 
and international program seminars. Stipend, 
room and board and health insurance. 
www.WmPennHouse.org, 
info@WmPennHouse.org. 202-543-5560. 
515 East Capitol St SE, Washington, DC 
200803. 

ACCOMODATIONS: QUAKER HILL CONFER- 
ENCE CENTER, Richmond, IN, offers overnight 
accommodations for Friends traveling in this area. 
For info and reservations, contact QHCC at 765- 
962-5741, quakerhill@parallax.ws or visit our 
website at www.ghcc.org. 


WELLSPRINGS FRIENDS SCHOOL: alternative, 
accredited high school grades 9-12. Rooted in the 
Quaker spirit of simplicity, community, nonvio- 
lence, honoring the Light in every person. Open 
enrollment. Climate of affirmation. 3590 W 18th 
Avenue, Eugene, OR 97402. 541-686-1223. 
FAX: 541-687-1493. Dennis Hoerner, Head. 


SERVICES 


JOIN THE FOLKS AT FRIENDLY HORSE 
ACRES FOR A DAY AT A HORSE FARM. All 
ages welcome. Camps are set up to encour- 
age confidence in people who are fearful of 
horses, as well as more experienced horse lov- 
ers. Learn to see the world from the horse’s point 
of view. Visit www.friendlyhorseacres.com. 
Phone: 360-825-3628. E-mail: friendlaverne 
@friendlyhorseacres.com. 


‘TOURS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


ConsIDER A Costa Rica Stupy Tour. Visit 
the Quaker community of Monteverde. See the 
cloud forest and two oceans. Write Sarah Stuckey, 
Apdo 46-5655, Monteverde, Costa Rica. Phone/ 
FAX: 011-506-645-5436 or 937-728-9887 
or Email: crstudy@racsa.co.cr. Website: 
www.crstudytours.com. 

CONSIDER THE ARIZONA FRIENDS COMMU- 
NITY FOR YOUR NEXT, OR YOUR SECOND, 
HOME. 360 degree mountain views, 4,000 ft 
elevation, often near-perfect weather, among 
good friends. Write Roy Joe and Ruth Stuckey, 
6567 N San Luis Obispo Drive, Douglas, AZ 
85607. Website: arizonafriends.com. 


SRR 


QUAKER WRITERS, EDITORS, AND 


PUBLISHERS ARE INVITED TO JOIN QUIP 
(QUAKERS UNITING IN PUBLISHING). An 
international “self help” organization of 
theologically diverse Friends concerned with the 
ministry of the written word. Contact Graham 
Garner at grahamG@fgcquaker.org. Website: 
www.quaker.org/quip. 
Aelekick 

FRIENDS PLANNING TO MOVE CAN REQUEST 
ASSISTANCE FROM Davip BROWN, A 
QUAKER REALTOR. David will refer you to a 
real estate professional to assist you with buy- 
ing and/or selling a home anywhere in the USA. 
E-mail: Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 


Concerned Singles 


links compatible, socially conscious singles 
who care about peace, social justice, diversity, gender 
equity, and the health of the planet. Nationwide/ 
Canada. 
All ages. Since 1984. 
FREE SAMPLE: Box 444-FB, 
Lenox Dale, MA 01242 


413-243-4350 or www.concernedsingles.com 


JOIN THE FELLOWSHIP OF QUAKERS IN THE 
ARTS ($25/year), and share your work with 
Friends in our exciting quarterly, Types & 
Shadows. Seeking short fiction & non-fiction, 
poetry, drawings, B&W photos, and news of 
Quaker art. Help create a new chapter in Quaker 
History! More info: FQA, 1515 Cherry St, 
Philadelphia, PA 19102. Email submissions OK. 
<fqa@quaker.org> <www.quaker.org/fqa> 


AFSC/INTERMOUNTAIN YM 
JOINT SERVICE PROJECT: 
QUAKER WORK CAMPS FOR TEENS 
AND ADULTS. Spring and fall in Mexico, 


summer with Oglala Lakota. Contact 
Mike Gray. Email: MGray@afsc.org or 
520-907-6321. Website: afsc.org. 


DIRECTOR AND REPRESENTATIVE, QUAKER 
Unitep Nations OFFice , NEw York, NEw 
York . The Quaker United Nations Office 
(QUNO) reflects the historic concern of Friends 
for developing and strengthening international 
institutions of peace. The American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC), which administers 
QUNO on behalf of Friends World Committee 
for Consultation (FWCC), is seeking an 
individual to represent FWCC and AFSC at the 
UN. The Director, who is a member of the 
Religious Society of Friends, oversees and directs 
all aspects of QUNO and Quaker House. As 
the official representative, the Director is 
responsible for promoting and communicating 
Quaker perspectives and values regarding matters 
before the UN. A detailed job description can 
be found on the AFSC website: http:// 
www.afsc.org/jobs/blurbs/227.htm Contact: 
Rick Boardman. Letter of interest and resume 


by Sunday, May 28, 2006. Send to jobs@atsc.org. 
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Summer Term June 23-August 5 


Want to take several workshops and 
retreats? Come for our new Summer Term! 


Spiritual Retreats 


with Nancy Bieber 


July 2-6 

Spiritual Discernment: 

Noticing God's Nudges 

July 9-13 ue 

Practicing Prayer Today: An Invitation 


We also offer these 
summer workshops themes 
with inspiring leaders: 


Qi Gong with Kevin D. Greene 

Dyeing Japanese Papers with June-Etta Chenard 
Chinese Painting with Bob Schmitt 

Telling Our Stories with Allan Brick 

Weaving with Robyn Josephs 

Songwriting with David Roth 

Clay and Writing with Alan Steinberg and Fred Taylor 
Diversity Training for Trainers with Niyonu D. Spann 


Visit our website at www.pendlehill.org for 
more information. 


PENDLE HILL Contact us to find out more 


A QUAKER CENTER FOR STUDY AND CONTEMPLATION 
338 Plush Mill Road - Wallingford, PA 19086 610.566.4507 ext. 3 or 800.742.3150 ext. 3 


www.pendlehill.org registrar@pendlehill.org 


LMA 


